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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FrencH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art 


Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street. New York 


Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
bie: | A, SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
140 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLin1ist—ConDuCTOR—TEACHER 


Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Li see aga Foundation 


Sym =A oa 
3335 Steuben Kaa. mR Y c Teas OLinville 2-8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Buildin 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. ©, 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Meco House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark N, J. 
Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


» Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House 0 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St.. N.Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutTHEeRAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert planists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart FestivaAt 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
Studio: 58 West 55th Street, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker a Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera *, aaamene MB. -E 

Tel: PEnn. 6-263 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gipsps and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—C ms HING—SIGHT READING 
CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hz ali New York Phone CIrcle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist~Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W.  Riesberg, 
osephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 








EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GrapuaTe Courses 
in 
Piano Crass INstRUCTION 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-670) 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL AND Piano INSTRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, III. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Halil, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th were a York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-252 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE EES GEORGES PARLANOGE, 
LYDIA mtutahoreed 
132 West 74th Street : ew York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 PRR. Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone a. 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Tuesdays 
Stamford and New aie “Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





pacomn, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


M*= EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 








ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





Se FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


PILLOIS ee ~~ of ge he Spent 
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Classie and Modern Reperto 


‘el. Bronxville 5613 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising < 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR _— ORATORIO 
Authority on voice duet and b 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 

Tel. Clrele 1-2634 








Sropor: 915 Camweom Hatt, N. ¥Y. 


MARGOLIS st 


L 1423 Broadway, Sulte 88, New Yoo: City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—-OPERA—ORATORIO 
‘ wis — Sraset, New Yore Tel. ENdicott 23-7265 
If No Answer Call SUsquehanna 1-4500) 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Covrtmr, 113 W. 51th 8t., N. ¥ 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 635 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
Georgian Hotel, Evanston, IIl. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 4100 


v SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St, New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1750 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Asivey Cal 























William Miller 
Tener 
Haeeison 0228 


Eva Gerden nan” 
Ceontralte 


616 Fine Arts Bipo., eager TL. 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 2-5026 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRA 
Address c/o Musical Courier, Mn W. 57th St., N.Y. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Cendacter and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphis 

1¢1 W. 

Tel. ClIrele 17-6816 











: Hotel 
57th 8t., New York 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


; WARFORD === 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW Baas CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-489 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
Clrele 7-9020 











COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 








[DILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: W. 51 Bt. 
N. 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones ° 
Ta Cirele 17-1617 


Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Directer ef Piawse—Horace Mens School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RUTH COE 


SPROIALIST IN OPbRATIC REPERTOIRE 
Address: 939 Eighth Ave., New York City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 ——- WaAshington Heights 7-2828 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 


Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N.Y. C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vot MOWE oc, 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
arkway, White N. Y. 
ork, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’ etc. 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Stupios {es *hiladelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 

Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 








L. te 











Accompanist 
Coach 


























TELEPHONES: Circle 1 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
807 West 79th St., New York City Tel. : SUs. 17-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howen USS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Snnemegy A ante. 118 W. 687th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Circle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


‘IKEATOR 


Organist-Director Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, 


Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 








erzcrod 


BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harri 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School ot Music 
5u¥ S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


A 
t 
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LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS AOCOBPTED 
Stupio 149 W. Soth Bt. N. YX. Tel MNdiou 32-8856 
Vice-t’res. Columbia School of 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The ered —— 
Theological Semin 
Director of the eae of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 
ps pctbiine 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 


Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 


Music 





and Union 











Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 





HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel LAfayette 83-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SueemMaw® Square Stupios: 16¢ W. 18rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 71-6701 and ENdicott 23-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bldg. 











Chicago, Ill. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care ef Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TsaCcHaee OF Many PROMINENT Pianists 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


timan CROX TON 


gone SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect fone ot ber oon oo 
positions. sles for Recitals, etc. 
A. Se = W. S7th “bes New York 
. COlumbus 5-6100 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL ,t2¢het 2 


mETeereLitan OPERA HOUSE Baad 1425 Breadway, New Yerk 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


mel Studio, 131 W. 72nd Bt. Phone 8Us. 1-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 23-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 5th Bt, N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorfum Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


?MINTZ 


x SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 

Studio: 236 West 70th St. New York City 

TRafalgar 7-7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Stee! Pickernell 
119 West 657th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Il. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts a= 

















Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER -SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—Lacturs RECITALS 
Wednesdays 38-6 P. M. 

Studio: 61@ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 
SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA C 
Seneca Hotel ‘. Ih. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Vorce PLacemEnT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, —. 
York serene: Ida Greenhouse, 10 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9 9-3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — ‘ae — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Courter, “13 W. 57th S&t., New York 


A DANIELL 


ie _ VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 


Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MU: 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


Recording DeVRY Laboratories 


Suite 802, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMAN Webster 4125 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 

TBACHER OF BINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
. Recommended by Rach- 


itaky 
‘ » New York 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 1-33290 























*SUs. 7-9155 
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AMOZ> KM 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New Yor: NEWARK: 
160 W.73rdSt. 24 Park Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
173@ Breadway,. New York 
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Philadelphia Hears the 


American Premiere of Wozzek 


Alban Berg’s Opera Superbly Presented Under Stokowski’s 
Direction—Anne Roselle Gives Remarkable Interpreta- 
tion—Entire Philadelphia Orchestra Participates 


PHILADELPHIA.~-On March 19, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company presented Alban 
Berg’s much heralded modern opera, Woz- 
zek, in its American premiere, under the 
direction of Leopold Stokowski, before one 
of the most brilliant assemblages, both mu- 
sical and social, that Philadelphia has seen 
for many years. 

Celebrities from far and near were pres- 
ent for this event, among whom were such 
prominent New Yorkers as Signor and 
Signora Gatti-Casazza, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, Leonard Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn, Lucrezia Bori, Artur Bo- 
danzky, Lawrence Gilman, Mrs. Julia Stein- 
way, Ernest Hutcheson, Berthold Neuer, 
Ernest Schelling, George Gershwin, Paul 


the French Ambassador, Nicolai 
conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Arthur Shepherd, conductor and 
composer of Cleveland, — Baron, 
Deems Taylor, Olin Downes, HH. Parker 
of the Boston Transcript. 

Special cars which left New York at five 
o'clock brought opera enthusiasts from New 
Haven and New York. Every ticket had 
been sold weeks before the performance and 
practically 1,200 orders could not be filled. 
The audience was eager and interested and 
in many cases prepared for the worst, but 
the doubters were happily surprised and 
drawn out of themselves unwittingly by the 
power of the Wozzek drama and music. 

The entire Philadelphia Orchestra was 
used for the mighty orchestral work. Five 


Claudel, 
Sokoloff, 





Columbia Concerts Corporation 
Affiliates With Oppenheimer 
and Behymer on Pacific Coast 


Veteran Western Music Managers to Represent Exclusively 
Columbia Concerts in Eleven States, British 
Columbia and Hawaii 


Judson, president of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, has announced the 
affiliation of Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion with Selby C. Oppenheimer of San 
Francisco and L. E. Behymer of Los 
Angeles. Messrs. Oppenheimer and Behy- 
mer, pioneers in the music industry and the 
most powerful concert agents on the Pacific 
Coast, will be exclusive representatives for 
Columbia Concerts Corporation in territory 
operating over the states of Washington, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Colorado west of 
Denver, Arizona, and New Mexico, as well 
as British Columbia and Hawaii. The Pa- 
cific Coast offices of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson and the Wolfsohn Musical 
3ureau have been merged with the Oppen- 
heimer-Behymer offices. 

Among the artists who will make Pacific 
Coast tours during the season 1931-32 
through this combination, are: Jose Iturbi 
and Carlo Zecchi, pianists; Yehudi Menuhin, 


Arthur 





OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, 
who this week completed a period of three 
months as conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will be un- 
able to conduct this organization next sea- 
son, as it was found impossible to arrange 
a Philadelphia schedule that would not con- 
flict with Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s obligations 
toward the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
which he has headed for the last thirteen 
years. (Photo by Kubey Rembrandt). 


Jacques Thibaud and Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ists; Florence Easton and Grace Moore, so- 
pranos; Kathryn Meisle and Sigrid Onegin, 
contraltos; Richard Crooks and Tito Schipa, 
tenors; Paul Robeson and Lawrence Tibbett, 
baritones, as well as the dancer, Argentina, 
the Don Cossack Choir, and others to be 
announced later. 

Mr. Oppenheimer will maintain his pres- 
ent offices in the Sherman Clay Building, 

(Continued on page 21) 


removed 
who 


rows of seats in front had been 
to accommodate the 116 musicians 
were seated on the main floor. 
Leopold Stokowski made his first appear- 
ance as an operatic conductor at this time, 
having been the sole artistic director, 
through the many relentless rehearsals 
(which numbered more than 120) with 
four full dress-rehearsals. Mr. Stokowski 
dominated the performance from first to 
last, holding all the elements to a smooth- 
running completeness, astonishing in so 
complicated a work. He was justly an- 
noyed frequently by the talking in the audi- 
ence during the orchestral interludes be- 
tween scenes. These formed the vital 
connection between the episodes on the 
stage and provided the emotional and sym- 
bolical atmosphere necessary to an under 
standing of the unseen elements of action. 
(Continued on page 34) 


Yushny’s Blue Bird Opens 
Ninth Berlin Season 


(By Cable) 

Berutin.—Yushny’s Blue Bird has _re- 
opened at its own theater for its ninth Ber- 
lin season with tremendous success. Color- 
ful Russian folk songs and dances, beauti 
fully interpreted, appeal strongly. Hearty 
Muscovite humor again proves international 
This revue is now an institution here with 
no abation of great eee. T 


Bolignini in Successful 
Dutch Debut 


(By Cable) 
AMSTERDAM.—Remo_ Bolignini made his 
Dutch debut here and at the Hague, winning 
great success with the public 
had numerous recalls. The 
the violinist has great talent 
tone. 


and critics. He 

Telegraaf says 

a beautiful 
K 


and 


Czerwonky Scores in Berlin 


Bertin (By Cable)—Richard Czerwonky, 
third guest conductor of the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, achieved a triumph on 
March 22. The high lights of his program 
were the Brahms Second Symphony and 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration. His re- 
ception was tumultuous, with unnumbered 
calls. 





William Tell Revived 
at Metropolitan Opera 


Last Novelty of the Season Enthusiastically Received— 
Georges Thill Makes Auspicious Debut in Romeo and Juliet 
—Other Operas of the Week Also Delight Large Audiences 


The revival of Rossini’s William Tell, the 
last novelty of the current season, drew a 
large audience to the opera house, and, de- 
spite its 102 years of age, the perennial fresh- 
ness and melodiousness of the work evoked 
much genuine enthusiasm. The last previ- 
ous performance of Tell in New York was 
at the Metropolitan, in 1923, at which time 
Giuseppe Danise sang the title role, as at 
Saturday’s performance. 

William Tell was first produced at the 
Metropolitan in 1884, during the first season 
of the German regime, and again in 1888 and 
1890. The opera returned in 1894-’95 (Ital- 
ian) and then, except for a performance :> 
English, at the Century Theater in 1914, 
was not heard here for twenty-eight aa 

Rossini’s opera is famous chiefly for the 
overture, which is one of the most popular in 
the entire operatic literature. Otherwise the 
musical setting of the old Swiss legend has 
never been a really popular opera, except in 


France, where it once enjoyed a considera- 
ble vogue. 
The Metropolitan revival was all that 
could be desired, vocally, dramatically, or- 
chestrally and scenically. But despite judi- 
cious cuts the opera gave the impression of 
prolixity, owing probably to the first act, in 
which the dramatic action is slow in gather- 
ing momentum. Later on there is much of 
intensity and well-timed climax, however. 
Mr. Danise, as Tell, in as fine voice as he 
has been this season, gave a dramatic im- 
personation of the sharp-shooting hero, and 
tae the part in his best style. Lauri- 
Volpi, back from a prolonged concert tour, 
is Arnold, Tell’s son, stood dutifully still as 
the apple was shot from his head by his 
father, and sang in his familiarly sonorous 
and impassioned style. Editha Fleischer, 
impersonating Mathilde, scored with her ef- 
fective aria in the second act and Faina Pe- 
(Continued on page | 8) 





San Francisco Opera Plans pom 1931 
Season Announced by Gaetano Merola 


San Francrsco.—In the Fairmont Hotel, 
March 17, the San Francisco Opera Asso- 
ciation, of which Robert I. Bentley is presi- 
dent, held its annual meeting. It was called 
for the purpose of announcing plans for the 
ninth season of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, which is maintained by the Asso- 
ciation, also the election of members of the 
board of governors for the ensuing term, and 
the transaction of such business as usually 
comes up at a meeting of this character, in- 
cluding reports on the 1930 season. The 


gathering was attended by the opera com- 
pany’s director-general, Gaetano Merola; 
business manager, Wilfrid L. Davis; publi- 
city director Alice W. Yates; members of 
the board of governors and representatives 
of the press. 

Mr. Merola, who presided over the meet- 
ing, outlined in full the opera company’s 
plans for the 1931 season, which will begin 
late in September and end during the early 
part of October. Twelve operas will be 

(Continued on page 20) 


Dudley Buck Remains in 


Chicago Next Summer 


Dudley 
mers has 


Buck, who for the 
conducted 


past two sum- 
courses in voice at 
Columbia University, New York, will, for 
the coming summer season, remain in Chi- 
cago, where he is head of the vocal depart 


PIF Oe 


DUDLEY BUCK 

ment of the Columbia School of Music 
Mr. Buck will offer at the Columbia School 
of Music the of summer study 
that he has been presenting in New York— 
classes in Voice Culture, Teaching of Voice 
Culture and Interpretation oi Standard 
Song Literature. The chief reason for Mr. 
Buck’s electing to teach in Chicago ins stead 
of New York this summer is that the New 
York schedule allows him no time for a 
vacation. The Chicago school closes August 
1, allowing time for a full month of rest. 
Mr. Buck is one of the best known voice 
authorities of the day, and the number of 
his successful pupils is legion. 


Same course 


Schelling Again to Conduct 


Children’s Series 


The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society announces that for the season 1931- 
32 there will be a rearrangement in the 
schedule of Children’s and Young People’s 
Concerts, which the orchestra offers under 
the direction of Ernest Schelling. There 
will be two series of six concerts each- 
an elementary series for younger children, 
and Series No. 2 (advanced) for more 
mature listeners. The latter course is a 
combination of The Young People’s Series 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


and the Children’s Series No. 2 given dur- 
ing the 1930-31 season. On account of 
the merging of the two series, a readjust- 
ment of seats will be necessary, and for 
this reason subscribers are advised to send 
their applications promptly. Through the 
generosity of the directors, the Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society the course 
of six concerts for the 
charged for 


offers 


ete ‘ 1 
Same price previously 


a series of five. 
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In part one of this paper we gave the 
cause of six of the outstanding, prevailing 
errors of the vocal profession. In this second 
part, we give the remedy for these errors. 

THe REMEDY 

The remedy is the direct opposite of the 
cause which produces the grave vocal er- 
rors of the profession, as given in part one. 
it is based upon an entirely different thought, 
a different direction of thought; upon a dif- 
ferent sensation, influence and feeling. The 
remedy is movement; is action. The cure 
is the result of free flexible, vitalized move- 
ment; of physical, mental and emotional 
vitalization. 

In artistic singing there are always three 
great forces in action. ‘These are the phys- 
ical, the mental and the emotional forces. 
The physical is naturally divided into two 
parts; the motor power, or drive, which lies 
in the lower part of the body, and the con- 
trol, which lies ii the upper part of the body, 
but never in the throat, with the exception 
of the wonderful influence of the breath 
bands under correct conditions. 

All singers are naturally stronger in the 
drive than in the control. These two forces 
must be equalized in order to gain the nec- 
essary poise. There is only one way in which 
this can be done, and that is through a sys- 
tem of flexible, vitalized movements, that 
bring all the forces which nature has given 
man to sing with into automatic position and 
action. 

The physical must become the servant oi 
the singer. It is a question of mind over 
matter. Finally, the inner, the higher, the 
emotional, must dominate all else. It is the 
only power sensation or influence that the 
truly great artist knows when before the 
public. 


Tue First anp Seconp Great Errors 


CORRECTED 
artistic singing 
subconscious, as 

or living breath; 


breath is, and must 
automatic, as the 
nature’s de- 


The 
be, as 
vital, 
mand. 

There is only way whereby this con- 
dition can be aroused and mastered, and that 
is through flexible, vitalized movement. Do 
the thing that gives the breath without 
thought of breath. Do the things that con 
trol the breath without thought of breath 
This means body, breath and tone control as 
a unit. It is easy, simple 


this is 


one 


and natural 
This movement has solved the heretofore 
unsolved problem of the vocal profession, 
namely, automatic breathing and automatic 
breath control. This form of breathing does 
not show, as does the local form, nor is it 
audible, prevailing conscious local 
breath. 

The 
breathe to 
release espec 

THE 

This error also can be corrected and over- 
come in only one way, which is by the move- 
ment that starts the tone automatically from 
or with the body, by a free, flexible impulse 
of the lower part ot the body. 

This impulse must not be consciously or 
locally compelled or influenced. It must be 
induced through the movement. In this way 
we take all effort and contraction away from 
the throat by vitalized bodily action. The 


as is the 


expand to breathe, do not 
Expand and release 
of the throat. 


formula is: 
expand. 
ially the 


Tuirp GREAT 


muscles 


Error CORRECTED 








SPALDING 
Supreme Violin . 
the Pacific Coast which 
busy until the middle of 
April. 
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PART II. 


forces for singing lie in the body, not in the 
throat. 

There are only two ways to start tone; 
one right, one wrong. I have given both. 

Tue FourtH Great Error CorRECTED 

Artistic form in the voice is the result of 
singing a pure vowel spontaneously, and 
never of consciously or locally shaping or 
influencing the form. In this way we have 
freedom and beauty of tone. All the vowels 
are reinforced in the same way, and all are 
of equal beauty and the same quality. And 
thus, they do not sound as though they were 
produced by two or three different voices in 
as many different ways. 

Nature never intended that a singer should 
hecome a physical machine by locally making 
or compelling form; but a free, vitalized, 
emotional being. The formula is; expand, 
release, and express a thought in every tone. 
We get out of a tone just what we put into 
it; nothing more, nothing less. 

Tue Firru Great Error Correcrep 

\ll true conditions of tone are the result 

of correct form and adjustment, which means 
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adjustment of the larynx. The result is free, 
open form of all resonance cavities; an open 
throat, and an open channel. Form and ad- 
justment must be automatic—never locally 
influenced. 

The instrument—the larynx—is put in a 
singing position, and thus in a singing con- 
dition, from the muscles of the lower part 
of the body. This is done automatically, 
through the movements of the system. And 
this means an open channel. When the 
form is thus open, the vibrating air current, 
the voice, comes freely and naturally forward 
and up. There is nothing to prevent it. This 
is the only correct, artistic placing possible. 
Much depends upon correct thought; a cor- 
rect direction of thought. 

Tue SixtH Great Error CorrecTEeD 


Correct reinforcement of tone or of the 
voice is one of the fundamental principles of 
artistic singing. Artistic, beautiful shading 
of tone depends upon it. It means not only 
strength and tonal power, but the reinforce- 
ment of the inner, the higher, the emotional 
nature of the tl There is no strength 


Berlin’s Kroll Opera H House Doomed 


Klemperer and His Artists Have Notice to Quit— 


-Two 


Interesting Novelties at the Municipal Opera Please the 
Public More Than the Critics—Berlin Operatic Debut of 
First American Exchange-Student—Dresden Orches- 


tra’s Visit at 


Opportune 


Moment—Cortot and 


Thibaud Give Notable Recitals—Gieseking’s Play- 
ing of New American Compositions Pleases— 


Balokovic 


BeERL1IN.—Considerable excitement is 
aroused in the Kroll opera circles, as all its 
members, including its director, Otto Klem- 
perer, have been notified that from fall of 
1931 they are free to seek other positions, 
unless, contrary to expectations, a way may 
be found to rescue the Kroll opera at the 
last moment. Its fate seems sealed at pres- 
ent, and it will probably fall another victim 
to the financial depression in Germany. 

Klemperer, however, is not willing te leave 
his place without a struggle, and a few days 
ago the surprising news was published that 
Klemperer has brought an ac # a against the 
russian State, claiming that his contract 
entitles him to a position as leading general- 
music director in the Berlin State Opera 
until 1937. General Intendant Tietjen was 
disagreeably surprised by Klemperer’s step, 
as Klemperer had avoided discussing the sit- 
uation with him. The Kroll Opera, which 
has been for a year a center of dramatic dis- 
pro and con, has now reached a 
critical point in its existence, and lovers of 
opera are anxious as to the final outcome. 
Klemperer, in the meantime, has leave of 
from April until October, and will 
portion of this time on a Sout 
tour, chiefly in Argentine. 

Lisretto Mars New 


cussions 


ibsence 
spend a 
American 


OPERA 

Two new operas, recently given for the 
first time in Cologne and Dresden, have now 
ad their first Berlin performance at the 
Municipal Opera. Walter Braunfels, dis- 
tinguished composer and director of the Co- 
logne Academy of Music, continues in his 
opera, Galatea, the classical tendencies man 
ifest in his earlier operatic version of Aris- 
tophanes’ The Birds. 

The story of the nymph Galatea and the 
rude giant Polyphemus is best known to mu- 
sicians through Handel’s dramatic cantata, 
\cis and Galatea. This new version of the 
Greek fable, by Silvia Baltus, has its origin 

a marionette play, and differs in some de- 

s from the familiar story, thereby dimin- 

ling the dramatic interest considerably. 

his grave fault is all the more regrettable, 

s Braunfels’ full of valuable music 
perhaps the best music ever written by him. 
Profound knowledge is manifest everywhere, 
cultivated and a fertile melo- 
dic invention, 

The performance, 


FF EEBLE 


score 1S 


a highly taste, 
well-conducted by Dr. 
Stiedry, did full justice to the musical ex- 
ellence of the score. The principal part of 
written for a coloratura singer, 
and Maria Ivogiin had ample occasion here 
to show her extraordinary art. Ludwig 
Hoffmann excelled as Polyphemus, his ren- 
dering of the amorous monster being made 
convincing by his powerful singing. Paul 
Feber, as Acis, was hardly the equal of his 
two renowned partners, though his singing 
was creditable. 
Lorp SPLEEN IMITATES JONNY 

If Galatea was found wanting in dramatic 

action, Mark Lothar’s Lord Spleen proved 


Galatea is 


Among 


the 


too cheap and coarse, as far as the libretto 
by H. F. Konigsgarten was concerned. The 
librettist here makes use of an old English 
comedy by Ben Jonson, transposing the amus 
ing story from 1600 to 1930. In order to in- 
troduce all modern crazes for jazz, acrobat- 
ics, sport, radio, the noise of the big cities, 
etc., Jonny Spielt Auf was too tempting a 
model for the librettist and the young com- 
poser, who tried to beat Johnny at his own 
game. In consequence Lord Spleen was 
badly treated by almost the entire press, who 
are tired of these modern parodies, though 
the public at the premiere seemed delighted. 

This young composer, twenty-nine years 
old, had a fair success with his first opera, 
rill Eulenspiegel, several years ago, and has 
also won quite a reputation by numerous 
pretty and effective His music can 
hardly be called modernistic, but it reveals a 
considerable talent for melody of a rather 
popular turn, vivacity and humor, and great 
skill in the treatment of orchestra and 
voices. The performance, also conducted by 
Dr. Stiedry, underlined the grotesque and 
noisy tendency, giving to the piece the char- 
acter of an up-to-date revue, rather than of 
a comic opefa. 

Here also Maria Ivogiin was by far the 
most interesting participant, and in fact the 
only one able to transform a dramatically 
questionable part into a fascinating character. 
rhe title role was acted and sung very 
creditably by Joseph Burgwinkel, the other 
principal singers being Bjorn Talen and 
Gerhard Hiisch. Emil Preatorius was less 
fortunate in his production of Lord Spleen 
than in the very picturesque scenery devised 
by him for Galatea 

AMERICAN 


Violinists 


songs. 


TENOR’S SUCCESS 
A revival of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly 
at the Kroll opera deserves more than a 
passing mention because of the successful 
debut of a young American tenor in the role 
of Pinkerton. Charles Kullman, a former 
student of the New York Juilliard School of 
Music, was the first American exchange- 
student sent to the Berlin Academic High 
School for Music some time ago. He had a 
most gratifying success, owing to his really 
fine tenor voice, and cultured style. If 
growing theatrical experience will make him 
as skillful an actor, he should have a big 
career before him. Jarmila Novotua particu- 
larly distinguished herself as Butterfly, the 
other parts being played by Matthieu Shlers- 
meyer and Else Ruzicka. Alexander von 
Zemlinsky conducted with his usual pre- 
cision 
DrespDEN OrcHESTRA Visits BERLIN 

The last concert given by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra prior to its tour of Eng- 
land, Belgium and Holland, contained Bruck- 
ner’s third symphony, magnificently per- 
ional by Furtwangler, preceded by Mozart's 
beautiful D major symphony (No. 504). The 
soloist of the evening was Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, well-known baritone, who again en- 
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properly applied in the use of the singing 
voice except through movement; free, flex- 
ible, vitalized movement. One cannot think 
it, or even imagine it, otherwise. 


_ In this way, if the singer has a real sing- 
ing nature, he can arouse a power within, 
which not only thrills himself, but also 
thrills and sways great audiences. It is truly 
wonderful—this third power. It is the only 
power the truly great artist knows or is 
conscious of when before the public. 

The physical singer knows nothing of this 
great power, owing to his conscious, local, 
physical limitations. 

By the following deadly parallel column 
we give the vast difference technically, and 
therefore tonally, between the first and sec- 
ond parts of this article. Read first “A” on 
the left, then “A” on the right, and so on 
down; 

FIRST PART 
A. Breathing to ex: 
pand, 
B. Conscious, 
halation. 
A static, hardened, 
condition of every > A free, flexible, vit 
muscle of the alize d movement 
body. of the entire body. 

Result: local con- . Result: free expan 

traction, sion, b 
©. Contraction E xpansion, 
emy of the voice. friend of 

Physical effort. _ voice. 

. A violation of na- . Vitalized energy. _ 

ture’s laws. x In accordance with 

Artificial. nature’s demands 

. Natural and artistic 


SECOND PART 
. Expanding to 
breathe. 
. Automatic breath 
through move- 
ment. 


local in- 


the 
the 


the en- 





deine his audience by his beautiful singing 
of Handel and Gluck arias. 

The absence of the Berlin 
Orchestra gave occasion for a visit of the 
celebrated Dresden Orchestra, too rarely 
heard in Berlin, with its conductor Fritz 
Busch. This splendid body of musicians 
represents a glorious tradition and has a style 
quite its own. A classical program was ot- 
fered starting with Beethoven’s fourth sym- 
phony and closing with Brahms’ D major 
symphony, with Mozart’s F major piano 
concerto as a charming interlude, artistically 
played by M. Horszowski, and finely accom- 
panied by Busch. The climax was reached 
in the Brahms symphony, performed by 
Busch with a vigor and depth of feeling 
which produced an effect of extraordinary 
power. 
Biocn’s SIxTIETH BirTHDAY CELEBRATED BY 

KLEIBER 

fifth symphony concerti with 
Opera Orchestra, was mainly a 
(Continued on page 41) 


Philharmonic 


KJeiber’s 
the State 


Abroad 


Lonvon.—Reengagements wherever he ap- 
pears seem to be the order of the day with 
Frank Mannheimer, American pianist, who 
is rapidly securing a niche in the European 
hall of musical reputations. He recently re- 
visited the two south-coast towns of Eng- 
land, Eastbourne and Bournemouth, where 
he again won a success which brought him 
immediate offers to return next season. 

His playing of Rachmaninoff’s second con- 
certo was enthusiastically received both by 
public and press, who wrote of him as “this 
fine American” whose performance “was 
again full of clarity of feeling and touch.” 
His “strong and sympathetic performance 
once more left a deep impression on the 
audience.” The critic of the Eastbourne 
Chronicle remarked on his “irresistible 
sense of rhythm” in a virile performance. 6 
He was enthusiastically recalled many times, 
and persuaded to give an encore. 

After concerts with the Bournemouth and 
Isle of Wight orchestras, where he had a 
similar success, Frank Mannheimer gave a 
London concert in the Southplace series of 
Sunday concerts, and then left England for 
Italy, where he will be for some time. While 
in Rome he will consult with the American 
composer, Roger Sessions, whose new so- 
nata he will play at the International Society 
for Contemporary Music Festival at Oxford 
next July. J. 8. 


Mannheimer’s ‘Ss uccesses 


Copenhagen Acclaims Szigeti 


CoPpENHAGEN.—Few violinists cover as 
much ground in the course of a busy season 
as Joseph Szigeti, who has been adding to 
his laurels by his recent appearance in 
Copenhagen. His playing of the Beethoven 
Concerto and the Bartok Rhapsody was 
greeted with an ovation and the critics were 
=. in their acclamations. 

he critic of the National Tidende wrote: 
“He played with seraphic beauty, and bore 
us upon the marvellous sweep of his bow 
straight into Beethoven’s ‘seventh heaven.’ ” 
The fascination with which he held his 
audience under his sway is accounted for by 
the Berlingke Tidende by “his art, so fine 
and noble, so clear and harmonious, so mas- 
terly in the interpretative sense, and so ele- 
gant, supple and transparent in his tech- 
nical equipment.’ 

Such tributes as “superb artist” are uni- 
versal, and the Bérsen reviewer sums up the 
eulogistic opinions by the most telling com- 
ment of all: “he could from now on fill the 
big Palace Hall many and many a time.” 
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A_ RECORD 


DURING THE PAST 16 YEARS, 
REPRESENTING APPROXIMATE- 
LY 1200 CONCERTS, SPALDING 
HAS NOT MISSED OR CAN- 
CELLED A SINGLE PERFORM.- 
ANCE OR DISAPPOINTED AN 
AUDIENCE OR LOCAL 
MANAGER. 


SPALDING 


- ANDRE BENOIST at the Steinway Piano==-=== 

























































































3 ENGAGEMENTS PLAYED 

IN EUROPE DURING 
OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER, 1930. 





5 ENGAGEMENTS ALREADY 
BOOKED IN AMERICA 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, 
MARCH, APRIL AND MAY, 1931. 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE 
SUCCESS. | Division of Columbia Concerts Corp. of Columbia Broadceuting System 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Ince., 


























Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 












































Metropolitan Opera 
ontir page 5) 

gave a most commend- 
Other capable members of 
Aida Doninelli (Jemmy) ; 
sxessler) ; Ezio Pinza (Wal- 
Louis D’Angelo, Alfio Te- 
hanovsky and Angelo Bada 

are of the remaining roles. 
was an attractive ballet divertisse- 
nged by August Berger, and Tul- 
1 conducted in his usual meticulous 


med from 


rell, 


qd manner. 


Nicht Concert, Marcu 15 
nrotte led the orchestra, Sunday 
Roi d’Ys overture (Lalo) and 
from Wagner’s Tann- 
were Aida Doninelli, 
Lerch, Lauritz Mel- 
and Everett Mar- 
a Claussen, Mario Basiola and 
| substituting for Faina Petrova 
Tibbett. Operatic excerpts 
Faust, Carmen, Trovatore, 


y musi 
vocalist 
| OUILS¢ 


Ransome 


MUSICAL 


Otello, Tannhaeuser, Manon and Aida, and 
Miss Lerch offered Johann Strauss’ waltz 
song, Voce di Primavera. Audience and 
performers seemed alike in exceptionally fine 
mood, and consistent applause rewarded the 
singers. 

Irts, MarcH 16 


The Mascagni music is not the chief joy 
of Iris, which was heard again at this Mon- 
day evening performance. However, the 
manner in which the vocal score is sung by 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Beniamino Gigli re- 
mains a delight for fastidious lovers of fine 
singing tone and polished art of delivery. 

The tenor, celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the Metropolitan, 
seemed in particularly good spirits and 
poured forth his voice and temperament in 
generous plenitude. 

Mme. Rethberg’s pure quality and smooth 
phrasing are never absent in her perform- 
ance, 

Messrs. 
pleasurable elements to the evening. 
cenzo Bellezza conducted. 


Pinza and De Luca added other 
Vin- 
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Die GOETTERDAEMMERUNG, Marcu 18 

The last opera of Wagner’s Nibelungen 
Tetralogy had its fourth performance of the 
season before a rapt audience of Wagnerites. 
The cast was practically identical with that 
in the previous presentations—Elizabeth 
Ohms, Mmes. Manski and Ramzow, 
Messrs. Laubenthal, Schuetzendorf and Boh- 
nen. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 


MADAME Marcu 19 


A beautiful performance of Puccini’s 
Madame Butterfly was presented to the 
Thursday evening audience, with Elisabeth 
Rethberg in the title role; Armand Tokatyan 
as Pinkerton; de Luca as the consul; Ina 
3ourskaya as Suzuki; Pompilio Malatesta 
at Yamadori; Alfredo Gandolfi as the com- 
missary; Paolo Quintina as Yakuside. 

Madame Rethberg was in capital voice; 
she sang with feeling, freedom and perfect 
confidence. She is a lovely and sympathetic 
Butterfly. 

Mr. Tokatyan is happy in the role of the 
American navy officer. Especially in the 


BUTTERFLY, 
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from her forthcoming book 


“Singing Waters’ 


With musical adaptations from the great masters, Debussy, 
Chopin, MacDowell, Albeniz, Schumann, Beethoven, and 
Tschaikowsky. 


Your sonnets are colorful. 
feeling. 


magazine, “Unity. 
Musically written poems. 


“Snow in Wyoming” appeals by its simplicity. | 
Eagle,” gives in touching lines a tragedy of the eyrie, has color, move- 
“Nightfall in Normandy” carries a tranquil mood 


ment and feeling. 
that hushes the heart. 


Virtuosity is not the least of her gifts. 


of its own. 


Splendid material. 


Your poems are very lovely! 
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Laurie Merrill has a lyric gift. 


in each instance. 


Laurie Merrill’s poetry touched me deeply by its spirituality and rhyth- 
mic beauty. Her “Eagle” is one of the strongest poems I have read in 
In reading her own poems with musical adaptations she 
shows rare sensitiveness by her choice of composers and their works. 


Stirring and beautiful poems. 


recent years. 


I admire your great gift. 


Pres. of Nat. Federation of Music Clubs. 
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Internationally Noted Harpist. 
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Word pictures of great charm and delicate imagination. 
“A Broken Lute” has unusual power of deep emotion. 


adaptations. 


I admire Laurie Merrill’s poems immensely. 
tenderness, elegance and profound feeling, and are adapted to superb 


musical compositions. 


THE POEMS OF LAURIE MERRILL 


Delicacy—Power—Splendid feeling! 
The lyric impulse dominates mood and 


I wish I could rival in harmony her “Nightfall in Normandy.” 
much impressed with its beauty and unusual singing power. 


I include with enthusiasm your beautiful lyric, “Singing Waters,” in my 


Your poems replenish the wells of enthusiasm in our spirits. 


The workmanship of these lovely poems is so fine that it is hard to 
believe they constitute a first book. The rhythmic value of “A Broken 
Lute” is wedded to the rondel form of the poem; equally good is the 
cadence of the free verse poem “The Violin.” 


You have music as the second rhythm to your poems. 


Excellent poems. 


I hope the coming summer will permit 
my looking deeper into them to find inspiration for some music. 


One immediately recognizes her gift. 


Poems of charm, imagination, lilt and 
rhythm, of great delicacy. The music selected for adaptation to her 
poems is chosen with infinite thought for the unity and appropriateness 


Very 


Your sonnet, “The 


Her poetry has a singing quality 


Subtle, delightful! 


Your rondel, 
Splendid musical 


They are inspired by 
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first act does his voice fit the music. He 
looks very handsome in the part. 

Mr. de Luca was of course distinguished 
even though the part is considered small. 

Madame Bourskaya also does her share 
well in this opera. 

Mr. Malatesta and Mr. Gandolfi’s roles 
are small, it is true, but they were executed 
with consummate good taste. 


TRISTAN AND IsoL_pE, MArcu 20 


Ending the special afternoon cycle of 
Wagner operas at the Metropolitan, Tristan 
and Isolde drew a large audience—perhaps 
the largest—of the interesting series. 

Mme. Kappel gave her admirably con- 
ceived and finely executed interpretation of 
Isolde, partnered with romantic fire and 
highly intelligent and warm toned singing 
on the part of Lauritz Melchior as Tristan. 

An excellent Brangaene, intense, musical, 
and vocally stimulative, was Mme. Maria 
Ranzow, from Berlin, who has won many 
admirers at her several appearances here 
this season. 

Clarence Whitehill, always artistically 
keen and yet perfectly controlled, in voice 
and action, did Kurvenal, and Michael 
Bohnen functioned in his familiar and 
splendidly wrought role of the king. 

Others in the spirited performance were 
Messrs. Meader, Clemens, Gabor, and 
Wolfe. Artur Bodanzky conducted, and 
took bows with the singers whom the 
audience called before the curtain repeatedly 
after each act. 

RoMEO AND JULIET, Marcu 20 


The last of the season’s debuts was that 
of Georges Thill, a young French tenor who 
made his first appearance at the Paris 
Opera in 1924 and later sang with much 
success at Monte Carlo, La Scala, Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. 

Looking and acting the part of Romeo 
to excellent advantage, M. Thill displayed 
a voice of fine quality, especially in the 
middle and lower registers. His high tones 
were of finely spun quality. In the famous 
“balcony scene” in the second act the tenor 
won much favor by his youthful enthusiasm 
and impassioned acting. After the fall of 
the curtain the newcomer was the recipient 
of repeated curtain calls. 

The Juliet of Grace Moore is a charming 
portrayal. She brings to the part all the 
sweetness and innocence it calls for, and 
her fresh young voice and personal at- 
tractiveness made her quite an ideal Juliet. 
Singing opposite M. Thill, who, like most 
French singers is a master of diction, Miss 
Moore’s French was put to a severe test, 
but she stood the ordeal nobly. 

The remaining roles were in capable 
hands. Henriette Wakefield was an effec- 
tive Gertrude; Lawrence Tibbett, as Mer- 
cutio, gave lavishly of his splendid voice; 
Leon Rothier made an affecting Friar; 
Pavel Ludikar was excellent as Capulet. 
The other roles were in the capable hands 
of Gladys Swarthout and Messrs. Bada, 
Altglass, Ananian, Picco and Macpherson. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted an even and 
meritorious performance. 

Tett, Marcu 21 (MATINEE) 
(See story on page 5) 

Marcu 21 

La Gioconda was the Saturday evening 
bill, with Clara Jacobo in the title role. Mme. 
Jacobo, recently returned from European 
and South American successes, was in un- 
usually good voice and lent beauty and 
opulence to her singing. She acted with 
intensity and altogether gave an excellent 
account of herself. The audience, a large 
one, gave Mme. Jacobo a hearty reception 
during and between the acts. Jacobo is an 
asset to the company and is the type of 
singer that will always have a demand for 
her services both here and abroad. Gigli, 
as Enzo, repeated his admirable conception 
of the part. In excellent voice. he gave 
much to delight his listeners, sharing in 
the evening’s honors. Others in the cast 
included Julia Claussen, Leon  Rothier, 
Marion Telva, Mario Basiola, Alfredo 
Gandolfi, Giordano Paltrinieri, Tames Woife 
and Arnold Gabor, with Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducting. 


WILLIAM 


La GIoconpa, (EveENING) 


Marcu 22 

The artists appearing on Sunday Night 
included: Ina Bourskaya, Thalia Sabanieeva, 
Faina Petrova, Gladys Swarthout, Alfio 
Tedesco, George Cehanovsky, Ezio Pinza, 
James Wolfe and the orchestra, under Wil- 
fred Pelletier. The program was an all- 
Russian one which seemed to give pleasure 
to the large audience. 


SunpAY NIGHT CONCERT, 


American Singer’s Successful 


Berlin Debut 

3ERLIN.—Dolores Roya, young American 
soprano, was enthusiastically received at her 
first concert in Berlin. Her well-trained, 
light and clear soprano was heard to best 
advantage in a group of charming old Eng- 
lish songs; her program contained also songs 
by Schubert, Strauss, Rachmaninoff and Ar- 
nold Mendelssohn. She was accompanied by 
Coenraad v. Bos. ms. 3; 
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ELEANOR REYNOLDS 


“A Contralto in a Thousand.”’ 


—Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 





Af TER six years abroad star- 
ring in opera and concert 
Kleanor Reynolds returned 
this winter to her native coun- 
try. Testimony to her voice 


and musicianship is the fact 


that her season’s tour includes 


engagements with 


Ann Arbor Festival 
Cincinnati Festival 
North Shore Festival (Evanston ) 


Keene, N. H.., 


Festival . 


Schola Cantorum of New York 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Hartford Oratorio Society 
Pittsburgh 20th Century Club 
Albany Mendelssohn Club 


Chicago Blackstone Musicale 


Ete. 

















Two Letters 





From Mrs. Jacob Payton, 20th 
Century Club, Pittsburgh, 
Dec. 4, 1930 
“The Eleanor Reynolds re- 

cital was a huge success! We 
had a large attendance and 
everyone was most enthusias- 
tic. Mme. Reynolds has a gor- 
geous voice and a charming 
manner with people — a de- 
lightful combination.” 





From Burt Cornwall, Hart- 
ford Oratorio Society, Dec. 
9, 1930 
“I want you to know we 

were perfectly satisfied with 

Mme. Reynolds. She has a 

gorgeous voice and made a 

great impression upon the 

Club. Personally I do not 

think I have ever heard a 

singer handle recitative work 

as she did. The parts were 
made to live through her ef- 
forts.” 














Steinway Building 


HIGHLIGHTS 


“The performance was made memorable by 
the sumptuous voice of Eleanor Reynolds.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, Jan. 30, 1931 


“The Reynolds voice is one of those glorious 
phenomena which in America are discovered 
with so much more prodigality than they are 
schooled. But Mme. Reynolds is the exception 
and made herself welcome as one of the rare 
creatures with opulent gifts whose voice, in its 
prime, is not in any way vitiated by incorrect 
use.” —Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, 
Dec. 12, 1930. 


“Eleanor Reynolds’ voice has the qualities of 
the viol d’amour with the warmth and glowing 
richness of tone and poetry of expression found 
in those instruments from the skilled hands of 
the old violin makers.” 

—Scranton Sun, Feb. 6, 1931. 


“A lush, full, golden tone and a volume that is 
vast in projection. It is a noble voice of great 
power and beauty.” 

—Albany Evening News, March 12, 1931. 
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$200 Per Month Sufficient for 
Student’s Living, Including Lessons, 
Room and Board, Says Mrs. Oscar Seagle 


The other day the writer visited the 
Oscar Seagle studios in the Sherman Square 
Hotel, New York. Mr. Seagle was in the 
midst of a lesson, so his charming wife 
entertained us. During the course of the 
conversation, the subject of aver- 


OSCAR SEAGLI 


age student could get along on in New 
York was 

Said Mrs. Seagle ‘Any student can live 
very comfortably during the winter months 
in New York City on $200 per month. In 
the matter of statistics we can mention 
young girls who have an apartment which 
includes a large living room, bedroom, bath 
and kitchenette for seventy dollars per 
month; also three young men who live very 
economically in a very large room, bath 
and kitchenette which rents for seventy- 
five a month. Since these young people do 
their own cooking, their living expenses are 
unbelievably small. 

“The Girls’ Clubs in this city,” continued 
Mrs. Seagle, “offer an excellent place for 
students who are serious workers. The 
living expenses there are sixteen dollars per 
week, which includes breakfast and dinner. 
Other advantages are: excellent chaperon- 
age, access to excellent lectures and con- 
certs, and many free tickets to shows and 
concerts. The girls are heard from time 
to time, and only those who prove them- 
selves earnest workers are allowed to re- 
main 

“It is interesting also to note 
any student given an average voice, and a 
normal year, and the ability to read by 
sight can get a church ees which will 
pay from $40 to $60 a month. Some get 
ce than this. It is interesting to know 
that there are several churches in New 
York that give ht-reading and 
diction to young exchange for 
their services. “ opportunity 
for inexperienced singers, the ability 
to read well is better posi- 
tions. 

“T think that $2,490 will 
scientious student th 
This will enable him or 
fortably and in happy surroundings, al- 
though it will obviously not include money 
for shows and frivolities.” 

It was natural, therefore, that the Oscar 
Seagle summer colony at Schroon Lake was 
touched upon, and the writer learned that 
a student or singer can go there for three 
months at $200 per month, which includes 

lessons per with Mr 
and board, lessons and 
use of practice pianos or lang 
hing, which are mn 
extra charge of one hu 
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This makes a total of seven hun- 
for the summer. 

Besides, the environment is charming and 
the singers are constantly having good 
times in that beautiful section of New York 


tate. 


de lars. 
dred dollars 


Philharmonic-Symphony Ends 
Washington Season 
WasuHincton, D. C—The New York Phil 
armonic Symphony Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Toscanini, gave the farewell 
oncert of its Washington season, March 9, 
efore a large and enthusiastic audience 
vhich included Mrs. Hoover and Mrs. Nich- 
Longworth in the Presidential box, 
and many notables from diplomatic and off 
cial circles. The program was opened with 

brilliant performance of Weber’s Oberon 
yverture Next came the all-too-seldom 
played symphony in D minor ¥ é Schumann. 
This early work is perhaps the best example 
of the romanticism traditio nally ascribed to 
Schumann. In the hands of even first rate 
conductors, this symphony, in spite of its 
structure, is likely to become some- 
what monot Toscanini, however, re- 
created this work with such skill and virility 
as to make it a work of sustained interest 
and beauty. 

The closing number was the Franck Sym 
phony in D minor. The reviewer has heard 
this symphony performed by some of the 
greatest living conductors, but never before 
have such beauties been revealed. It is not 
that Toscanini reads the score with such 
scrupulous care as to tempi and nuances, but 
he adds to it that indefinable touch which 
for lack of another word we call genius. It 
is gratifying to know that the Philharmonic- 
— my Orchestra is returning to Wash- 

ngton next under both Toscanini 
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Pons to Sing at Benefit 


Lily Pons will close her season at the 
Metropolitan in Donizetti’s Lucia on_ the 
afternoon of April 10 at a benefit perform 
ance for the Greenwich House Music School. 
A committee interested in Greenwich House 
Music School has the advance sale of seats 
and is allotting them in order of application 
at the Barbizon Plaza Hotel. It is most 
interesting that this young and_ successful 
artist is closing her first season in New 
York with a benefit performance for a 
Settlement Music School which has won an 
reputation for the advantages it is 
a large number of earnest students 


A pril 10 


enviable 


offering 


Ziolkowski Plays 
College 

Al ubama College (Montevallo, Ala.) 

Miecislaw Ziolkowski, a leading mem- 


ber of its faculty, in piano recital, on De- 
The distinguished pianist plaved 


at Alabama 


sented 


cember 5 
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the Bach D minor Organ Toccata and 
Fugue, the Beethoven Waldstein Sonata, four 
Chopin numbers, his own Menuet and Fire- 
flies, and numbers ” Brahms and Liszt. 


Maria Satunell in Princeton Recital 
Maria Safonoff, distinguished daughter of 


a di tinguished conductor, gave a piano re- 
cital before the Present Day Club of Prince- 








VARIA SAFONOFF 
ton, N. J.,on March 11. Miss Safonoff was 
in splendid form and showed all her bril- 
liance of technic, power and deep musical in- 
sight 
Starting with early Italian compositions, 
the recitalist continued with a well chosen 
Chopin group, and later played Russian 
numbers and compositions by Liszt. 
The Princeton Herald said of Miss Sa- 
fonoff’s playing: “Her ability to present 
complicated and involved passages in a lucid 


and clear manner is truly amazing. Her 
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playing throughout the concert showed 
understanding and great ability in interpre- 
tation.” 


Lieutenant Frankel on Music for 


the Masses 


Lieutenant Joseph Frankel, conductor of 
the Municipal Band of Philadelphia, and of 
the 108th Field Artillery Band, is of the 
opinion that Americans are learning to ap- 
preciate the best in music. “Until six years 
ago,” says Lieutenant Frankel, “I thought 
the classics would be condemned when 
played here in Philadelphia. But by gradu- 
a educating the public the appreciation has 
developed until now people in this city ex- 
pect the same quality of music from a band 
that they demand from a symphonic orches- 
tra.” The lieutenant further stated that he 
was in favor of more free concerts for the 
masses. He is also much interested in the 
promotion of music appreciation among chil- 
dren. 

This noted band leader, who was born a 
Russian, came to America in 1904, He 
was so impressed with this country that he 
lost no time in becoming a citizen. He has 
played with Victor Herbert, the Russian 
Symphony, the Fourteenth Regiment Band 
of New York and the First Field Artillery 
Band, New York, whose bandmaster he was 
during the war. In 1921 Lieutenant Frankel 
went to Philadelphia. He was official band- 
master at the Sesqui-Centennial, and in 1928 
appeared on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
alternating with John Philip Sousa. Lieu- 
tenant Frankel has toured extensively with 
his band, and is well known for his radio 
work. 
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THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


MIECZYSLAW 


MUNZ 


Scores as Soloist 


with the 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor 





February 20 and 21, 1931 


“Miunz proved a pianist of EXTRAORDINARY ABILITY, CONQUERING THE FORMIDABLE 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE LISZT A MAJOR CONCERTO WITH APPARENT EASE, and 


interpreting it with all the musical feeling that its content will allow. He showed a SPLENDID 
COMMAND of the instrument, notably in the many passages in octaves and double octaves, and 
displayed a BEAUTIFUL TONE quality in the legato passages. He was RECALLED MANY 
TIMES at the close of the concerto.” Public Ledger, Feb. 21, 1931 (S. L. Laciar). 


“THERE WAS, CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF HIS MASTERY OF THE INSTRUMENT.” 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Feb. 21, 1931 


“FLASHING TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED WITH UNFAILING TASTE AND DISCRIMINA- 
TION.” Inquirer, Feb. 21, 1931 (Linton Martin). 


‘“Miinz’ music gleams with the exquisite shimmer of rare pearls strung with artistry; there are opales- 
cent flashings which are utterly fascinating.” Toronto Daily Star, Jan. 21, 1931. 


“His program was dazzling in its technique, gorgeous in tone painting and sheer loveliness. The 
applause he received amounted to an ovation.” Lexington Leader, Feb. 27, 1931 


“Last night found Mr. Miinz facing a large and devoted audience at Carnegie Hall, where he has 


become accustomed to receiving many prolonged and well deserved plaudits.” 
New York American (Leonard Liebling). 


Mr. Munz is a member of the Piano Faculty 
of The Curtis Institute of Music 
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Mr. Miinz will open his season as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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The Capital Times, Madison, Wis. Mar. 5, 1931 








Making Light of the Times 


























By ERNEST L. MEYER 


HANDS 
[An Appreciation of Harald Kreutzberg| 


ee HAVE SEEN many hands. 

And mostly they have seemed to exist not as 
themselves, but as manipulators of things. 

The sinewed hands of a craftsman, a sculptor, an 
artist, or a worker in wood have power, but it is 
the products of the hands that are articulate and 
that sing, weep, dance or brood. The hands are 
only the directors of the artisan’s tools; the tools 
are the extension of the hand—both are mechani- 
cal, and both serve only to give life to the crea- 
tions that emerge from under the brush or the 
chisel. 

You have seen hands idly folded, and you have felt 
uneasy or irritated. 

You long to command: “Hands, hold something! 
Do something to justify your existence. Hands 
have no entity; they do not exist in and for them- 
selves. Hands have no reason for being unless 
they grasp tools, or push and pull levers, or send 
the pen flying over sheets of paper, or are pressed 
together neatly in prayer. Hands, do something! 
It is only what you hold in them that gives them 
significance.” 

This is what you thought about hands until you saw 
Harald Kreutzberg dance. 

And then it came to you as a revelation that hands 
have a life of their own, a beauty and happiness, 
a terror and tragedy of their own. They can sing 
of their own volition, and weep, frolic, seduce 
and importune. 

For the first time you saw the eloquence of hands, 
the unimagined articulateness of ten fingers. 


Master of Ceremonies: 

Hands are precise as a program, and hands are as 
angular as precision. In this, the ten fingers are 
the ten commandments and each commands to 
obeisance. There is majesty in hands, and dignity. 

Revolte: 


Hands are slaves and hands are rebels. Hands fling 
themselves savagely into their toil; they are ani- 
mated by wrath that consumes them independ- 
ently of their owner. There is the fluttering of 
the wings in these hands as they wear themselves 
ugainst the cage of their toil, and there is the fury 
of the lightning in them as they split their 
shackles and are free in a rush of abandonment. 
And there is defeat in them, and death, and the 
stark end of all things. 

Capr iccio: 

Hands can dance of their own volition. Hands can 
laugh, wink, hesitate, give themselves bird-like to 
a moment’s flight in the sun. Hands can chuckle 
unmistakably, and can impart a flavor and a zest 
like a pinch of pepper. Hands are nothing but 
ten punchinellos jigging in the sun. 

Romantic Dance: 


Two hands have a passion of their own, and they 
seek union with two others for an ecstatic space. 
Hands are insinuating as serpents, seductive as 
moonlight ; they quest love in which to lose them- 
selves, and when four hands meet they intertwine 
in a maze in which two hearts are trapped. Fin- 
gertips, meeting fingertips, are gossamers brushing 
against lips, and hands are a melody, muted. 

* + « 


, oe HAVE SEEN Harald Kreutzberg dance, 
and you have seen his hands dance. 

And now when you see hands idly folded you no 
longer long to cry “Hands, hold something!’ 
For now you know that they hold everything in 
them—laughter and life and sorrow—and that 
they can be strangely eloquent. 

What you long to cry is: “Hands, you have life! 
Be alive!” 
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Pagliacci Performances 
Feature Palm Beach Season 


Pam Beacu, Fra.—During the Palm 
Beach musical season there have been many 
notable events, but the one that stood out 
above all others was the Romany Chorus’s 
two cb segge of P — sponsored by 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Dobyne, and pro- 
duced and conducted by B. Gagliano, young 
Italian singing teacher and well known 
operatic coach. The reason for this was the 
fact that the singers of the Romany chorus 
are all residents of Palm Beach and have 
never before taken part in any kind of opera- 
tic production, their work being devoted to 
songs of a choral nature. In fact there was 
only one professional singer in the cast, 
Senor Ernesto Dodds, of the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires. The others were students and 
amateurs, some of them without any train- 
ing in the art of singing. Theirs were 
simply natural voices, drilled by Robert 
Frederick Freund, a well known local bari- 
tone and leader of the chorus. 

The singer who stood out most prominent- 
ly in the opera was young Edward Jardon, 
a-tenor, discovered by the noted American 
baritone, John Charles Thomas. He has 


MAESTRO B. GAGLIANO, 
who produced and conducted the perform- 
ances of Pagliacci given by the Romany 
( horus at Palm Beach on February 20 and 
23 and sponsored by Mr. and Mrs. George 
B. Dobyne. 


been studying with Mr. Gagliano for nearly 
a year. His singing of the role of Canio, 
as well as his acting, would have graced the 
stage of any of our leading operatic organ- 
izations, and reflected great credit upon his 
teacher and coach, who took care that the 
young singer adhered to all the traditions 
of the role. Mr. Jardon possesses a rare 
tenor voice, clear, sweet as well as powerful, 
and his singing of the Ridi Pagliacci, at the 
close of the first act brought forth a storm 
of well merited applause from a large and 
discriminating audience. 

Beryl Rish Blake, the Nedda, also de- 
serves credit for the manner in which she 
sang her role. A native of Palm Beach, and 
chosen by Mr. and Mrs. Dobyne and others 
on the committee, this young lady had never 
had any operatic experience until she was 
sent to New York last summer to study 
under Mr. Gagliano. Her debut in the field 
of opera was a notable one, and she received 
much well merited applause. 

Of Ernesto Dodds much was expected. He 
had come to Palm Beach from the Teatro 
Colon, Buenos Aires, as well as the leading 
music centers of Europe, and upheld the fine 
reputation which he already had by the man- 
ner in which he sang the part of Tonio. 
The famous Prologue was well received. 

According to Mr. Gagliano, as well as Mr. 
and Mrs. Dobyne, Mr. Freund should come 
in for a double share of the honors, as he 
sang the role of Silvio and also drilled the 
chorus. Prior to last spring Mr. Freund had 
not thought of training his chorus to do any 
operatic singing, but when Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobyne decided upon the presentation of 
Pagliacci, he was sent to New York for 
several months’ study with Mr. Gagliano 
and also to receive instruction in the train- 
ing of the chorus parts. Upon his return to 
Palm Beach he got “busy” and when Mr. 
Gagliano arrived he had much for which to 


thank Mr. Freund. 


The first performance took place at the 
Everglades Club, one of the most fashion- 
able clubs in America. Mr. and Mrs. Dobyne, 
who not only back the Romany Chorus and 
have made it into a real musical organiza- 
tion, did everything possible to make the 
staging what it should be. Hugh Dillman 
had the west end gardens transformed into 
a pretty Italian village. In the background 
were seen the church belfry, the fields and 


stacks of new mown hay, and also the little 
theater. 

The initial performance took place on 
February 20, and three days later another 
performance was given in tne baseball park 
in West Palm Beach, to which the general 
public flocked. Both performances were con- 
ducted by Mr. Gagliano, who had come 
down to Palm Beach in time to give the 
chorus its final rehearsals and drill the prin- 
cipals in their parts. The orchestra included 
Bernar Barzekay’s musicians, augmented by 
several others. They gave an excellent ac- 
count of themselves in every way, so much 
so as to be complimented by their conductor 
and many prominent people in the audience. 

The performances on the whole proved just 
what an excellent musical organization Mr. 
and Mrs. Dobyne have founded. All the 
local singers are well known to the members 
of the winter colony, and it was only natural 
that every one took a personal interest. The 
performances also reflected great credit upon 
Mr. Gagliano, upon whose shoulders the 
musical end rested. 

In commenting on the performances The 
Palm Beach Times said: Edward Jardon, 
as Canio, shared honors with Mr. Dodds, the 
Tonio, and this young actor, discovered by 
John Charles Thomas and hailed as ‘The 
Young David of Song’ was last season re- 
garded as one of the musical finds in recent 
years.” 

As to the chorus the same paper com- 
mented: “Many voices in the chorus stood 
out with high range, purity of tone and 
may some day be heard from. Mr. Gagliano 
in his comment on the chorus stated that the 
chorus had mastered Italian songs perfectly ; 
nearly as perfectly as any chorus outside oi 
the Metropolitan.” 

I. 5. 


Dr. Carl Gives Service of Music 


Lilian Carpenter, chairman, issued an- 
nouncement of a Church Music Conference, 
held at the Old First Church, New York, 
March 16, under the general subject, The 
Music of a Unified Service. An afternoon 
conference had as speakers Walter Henry 
Hall and Mark Andrews; this was followed 
by a dinner celebrating the fiftieth year of 
service of Dr. T. Tertius Noble. 

The evening program, played and directed 
by Dr. William C. Carl, had on it many 
interesting works, beginning with composi- 
tions for organ by Handel, Couperin and 
Guilmant, played by Dr. Carl. Dr. Noble 
played his own prelude and fugue in F 
minor, the remainder of the program con- 
sisting of choral works and an address by 
Rev. Dr. J. V. Moldenhauer, minister of the 
church. Vaughan Williams’ Sanctus in G, 
unaccompained, had very effective moments, 
with a splendid unison Amen. A Song of 
Praise also showed the capacity of the choir, 
the effect being that of a large chorus. An 
antiphonal anthem by Holst began with a 
fine tenor solo, followed by soprano, and 
splendid close. Andrew’s Hallowed Be 
Thy Name gave opportunity for tenors and 
basses, ending on a high chord in D. Points 
of expression, with disciplined singing in 
splendid unity were observed in anthems by 
Jennings, Bach, Palestrina, Sowerby and 
A. B. Smith. 

The church held an audience of fair size, 
and the solos were excellently sung by Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Dan 
Gridley, tenor; and Edgar Schofield, bass. 


Alice Hackett in Children’s Recital 
Series in Chicago 

Alice Hackett, who has made a place 
for herself in the music world with her pro- 
grams for children, opened a series of these 
concerts on March 7 for the Lyon & Healy 
Company at its Woodlawn store in Chicago. 
The program listed: Tango, Milhaud; Go- 
pak, Moussorgsky; Little White Donkey, 
Ibert; Little Shepherd and Minstrels, De- 
bussy; Cricket, Chadwick; Cat and Mouse, 
Copland; A. D.1620, MacDowell, and March 
Wind, MacDowell. 

Miss Hackett arranges her own storics 
for these concerts and the children are very 
enthusiastic as are also the older folks. At 
each concert Miss Hackett gives an entirely 
different program. Miss Hackett is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. 


Dusolina Giannini’s European 
Tour 


Dusolina Giannini, on an extended tour of 
Europe, under the management of the NBC 
Artists Service, is singing her first concert 
tonight in Vienna. On March 30 she sings 
in Budapest and then follow Hamburg, April 
9; Dusseldorf, April 14; Elberfeld, April 16; 
appearances at the Hamburg Opera, from 
April 22 to May 14. 

From . September to December the soprano 
will be touring Europe again, returning to 
America the middle of January. 
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Mar. 17 
Piano Teaming 
Gem of Melody 


Duet Gets 
Praise at Town Hall. 


Josef Rosina 


Lehvinne 


If one had to single out the most 
ingratiating feature of the concert 
|given by the Beethoven Association 
| at the Town ‘Hall last night> one’s | 


| choice would fall on the play zing of 
| Jos osef and Rosir eyinne, pjar 


| ISLS, O OZart'S Variations in 

|jor and Mendelssohn's “Al 

| Brilliante,” ‘original compositions 
| for four ‘hands. 


| — 
| ning 


| thing of harmony and oa adjust- 

ned a a se 

\art that tlowed from the jointly 
|Q i that the picture 
| presented was that of two lovers en- 
| gaged in a combination of melodi- 

| ous thoughts almost too sweet for 

| utterance. 
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Th Seethoven Associatior Concert 


Evening Post, Mar. 17 


ce piano last night domunated 4 
Town Hall concert for which the 
Beethoven Association also engaged the} 
@ervices of voice, strings and brass. 
Using their four hands at one piano, in 
Original compositions developed on 
Mozart's Variations in G major and} 
Allegro 
then playing at two pianos in Schu- 


N. Y. Telegram, Feb. 19 


LHEVINNE HAILED 
BY MUSIC FANS 


Pianist Plays with Rare Feel- 
ing in Recital at Car- 
negie Hall. 


N. Y. Evening World, Feb. 19 


MUSIC 


By Noel Straus 
NE of the of the local concert se Ww. 
O Josef Lhevinne played Chopin’s Etude i t his 
piano recital in Carnegie Hall last night. He was forced to 
repeat the number. Had_he done so fifty times in successi hi 


ten have remained firmly ensconced in his chair to the last 


enchanting no 

For Mr, evinne’s performance of | 
the celebrated study in thirds was | 
@ feat of pianism so astounding in 





Mendelssohn's brillante and 





mann’s Andante and Variations, Josef 
and. Rosina Lhevinne. delichted, 2) 
capacity audience which liked the work; 
of all the artists in this interesting 
program, but appeared to prefer them | 
above all. 

Their playing was exceptionally fine. | 
Their proficiency leads one to believe! 
that the home life of Mr. and Mrs.) 
Lhevinne, who were graduated together 
at the Moscow Conservatory, must cen- 
;ter at the keyboard. Also these two} 














Chicago Daily News, Feb. 9 


tte virtuosity that it ver the 
mmirgcylous. It was taken at a whirl- 


wind tempo with almost unbelievable 





Lhevinne Plays Mhisterfully. 
Josef Lhevinne played the piano at 
the Civic theater yesterday afternoon 


By PITTS SANBORN. 
One after another the pianists of 
high renown occupy Carnegie Hall 


{provide a charming exemplification 
[the masculine \¥nd the feminine 


of | 


in 


lightness control 
of tone ually inary. The 
escending double-note scale intro- 
ducing the cadence just before the 
coda was taken almost as rapidly as 
a glissando. Yet it was marvelously 
legato and clear. The effect was 
heightened further by the uncanny 
skill employed in the manipuiation 
of the diminuendo here. The pas- 
gage, however, was but a particu- 
larly striking part of a whole which 
Was. gll on the same fabulous level 
The outlining of the melodic con- 
tours of the music for the left hand 
was t it- 


Rent DID Eas Ah iil Suen hie, 
self, oo artiser V28_ Was exhibited 


US tenho has aed Te 
: ped Diane here we da e 
a 


for the space of an evening or an ‘plano playing. Josef Lhévinne, much 
afternoon. Last evening it was the imore the professional, excels in em- 
turn of Josef Lhevinne, and a large pepeneing the notes that -give force and.| 
audience turned out “i> do him ; beauty to a phrase and Is distinguished | 

a se {for richness of tone and a manner of} 


oo as transcribed by E j authority. His wife, fully domesticated, 
Ss ibec y Eugen 
d’Albert (the toccata and ptm in ion ee eee 
D major) opened the program. sar Cui, the composer, and others, has 
There followed a C major sonata \a brightly deft and sensitive way of 
by Mozart and the E flat rondo |playing, She seemed to be en joying | 
of Hummel. | nerseit Jast night. | 
Chopin next contributed a gen- 
erous group. Finally there were , ; 
that he chose to play a Mozart oe yey — = N. ¥. 
jsonata yesterday, for selfishness is d'or”) and fest (twelfth PPh anon 


jndispensable to the grasp of this . 
simplest and most difficult of com- ; Ried hevinne a et 


posers. 

And Mr: Lhevinne’s performance 
of it waS so spontaneous, so unat- 
ected, so alive and w 


oe . oF! pedo Mr. all, it was couched in so scrupulous 
pose aSe and infallible a pianism that Telt 

this master- - £ 
Lhevinne accomplished this at last the impossible had been 


phece pod eo aye ooem —— and_ we had been given a 

efinitive demonstration of what is 
ereatest and most nearly unattain- inelancholy that are peculiar to | 
able jn the music of the most trans- Mozart. Here evinne’s per- 


Parent and mast inscrutable of the ‘ would have been har -| 
classicists. j 


sete resolving 
ou he utmost complexity of 


means a simplicity of disccurse that, 
nevertheless, remains inimitable be- 
cause the choice of outline, of empha- 
Sis and of coloration is dependent 
purely upon fersonality. And Mr. 
Lhevinne’s nature is so musical, his 
intelligence is so markedly pianistic, 
that his peculiar sort of simplicity is 
as often as not liable to be mistaken 
as more the property of the music 
he plays than of his own skill. 

It was, therefore, especially happy 


World, Feb. 19 


Music 


| 
{ano music written | 
hopin _forgot- | 























Were all the 


shobe ened with A. thy ry note- | by Frederic Francois 


worthy example was the heavenly 


andante of the ‘sonata, with its studies cra 
moments of the tenderness and] empapi egos tee ed 























Camagie Hall last night, he ower} 
a bitter-eweet chord upon the heart-| 
strings of a huge audience. 

Elves danced in the pale vedianan| 
of' a summer night, lonely spirits 
groped in melancholy vapors, or the| 
fragile gayety of an instant crumbled | 
in the dust. These are a few of 
Chopin's briefer moods, and Mr. 
Lhevinne caught them deftly in the 
silken net of his marvelous aes 

rf he 
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aculous. 
n A mibor—some Call it a musical! 
vision of Tennyson's “Eagle as 
crashed and swirled in the cough- 
ridden hall as though Mr. Lhevinne 
were bent upon stifling these chronic | 
disturbers. He repeated the study in 
G sharp minor and played the “But- 
terfly” study and another as encores. 


win 


Piano 


711 Fifth Avenue 


GEORGE ENGLES 
New York 
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BEFORE THE NEw York PusBuLic 


MARCH 16 


Juilliard Graduate School 
Orchestra 

Hall presented an attractive ap 
pearance, with an auditorium full of invited 
guests, at the Juilliard Graduate School 
String Orchestra concert. Both sexes form 
the orchestra, most of the young women 
wearing blues and pinks. Albert Stoessel 
conducted Bach’s The Art of Fugue, in the 
Graeser edition. Solo strings consisted of 
Charles Lichter and Helen Marshall, vio- 
linists; Mary Lackland, viola; Elsa Hilger, 
cello, with the following solo woodwinds: 
Georges Barrere, flute; Carlos Mullenix, 
oboe; Ludwig Kossakowski, English horn; 
Angel del Busto, bassoon. Busoni and Rie- 
mann have both transcribed some of this 
music, which was practically unknown until 
1875. Its prevailing key of D makes some- 
what for monotony, yet the vigor and vim 
of performance was such that much enjoy- 
ment was derived. Attentive listeners (stand- 
ing room only at 9 p.m.), with no break in 
the program except for intermission; chorale 
preludes played by George Volkel, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Guilmant School and 
graduates; the “Mirror” 
Fugue, played on two pianos by Viola 
Peters and Beula Duffey, were enjoyable 
features. Mr. Stoessel held matters well to 
gether, his incisive beat clarifying the music 
for all participants. 


Carnegie 


also one or its 


Beethoven Association 
Musical 


at the sixth conce 


ciation in the 


New York was well represented 
rt of the Beethoven 
evening at Town Hall. The 
program uncommonly interesting and 
well-varied For opening there was a char- 
acteristically workmanlike and songful quin- 
et by Dohnanyi, admirably played on this 
wccasion by Josef Lhevinne and the New 
York String Quartet. This being, in a man- 
er of speaking, a Loeffler year, cognizance 
4 that important composer’s 

itieth anniversary was indicated by the 

usion in the program of his interesting 
Quatre Poemes for voice, viola and piano. 
Merle Alcock sang these pieces with her 
customary skill and taste, ably assisted by 
Samuel Lifschey and Carl Deis. Then Josef 
Rosina Lhevinne united their splendid 


A sso- 


was 


increasingly 


“Here is technique which can hardly be surpassed 


LOS ANGELES 


pianistic and musical talents in two compo- 
sitions for four hands—the charming G ma- 
or variations of Mozart and an effective 
allegro brillante by Mendelssohn. The last 
item combined the praiseworthy services of 
the Lhevinnes, Evsei Beloussoff, Milton 
Prinz and Lorenzo Sansone in a highly en- 
joyable performance of Schumann’s andante 
and variations for two pianos, two celli and 
French horn. There was much enthusiasm. 


MARCH 17 


Walter Damrosch Lecture 

A large Tuesday afternoon audience at- 
tended the Town Hall serial lecture of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, who busied himself with ex- 
plaining, and illustrating at the piano, the 
second and third acts of Die Meistersinger. 

Mr. Damrosch has no superior at this style 
of instructive and edifying entertainment, and 
as usual, he won his listeners completely 
and was rewarded richly with their applaus- 
ive enthusiasm. 


Beatrice Griffin 

Town Hall in the evening was the scene 
recital of unusual interest when Bea- 
Griffin, young Detroit violinist, made 
her local recital debut. Miss Griffin’s pro- 
gram included Handel’s sonata in E, the 
Bruch concerto in G minor and, for the lat- 
ter half, music by Victor Kolar, assistant 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony, and by 
Sarasate, Herman Sandby and others. The 
Bruch Concerto Miss Griffin had recently 
played with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting. 

Miss Griffith revealed a technic unvary- 
gly sure and effortless, a broad and sing- 
tone and a sensitive appreciation of the 
emotional content of the music. Her powers 
of interpretation found expression with 
equal ease in the different types of composi- 
comprising her program. Generous 
volume of tone marked the Handel sonata, 
ind she presented the Bruch work with dig- 
nity and restraint, bringing out in notable 
tyle its thematic beauties. There was a 
irge audience and much applause. 


ola 
trict 


ing 


tions 


7 
National Orchestral Association 
The National Orchestral Association gave 


a concert in Carnegie Hall on March 17 
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under the direction of Leon Barzin, with 
Ethyl Hayden as assisting artist. The pro- 
gram included Weber’s Euryanthe overture, 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, three songs 
by Jarecki and an aria from The Pearl Fish- 
ers by Bizet. Miss Hayden sang the Jarecki 
songs beautifully, but they are not beautiful. 
At least, we assume they are not beautiful, 
the fact being that it was impossible for this 
one listener to perceive either the melodic, 
harmonic or thematic structure in the thick 
and muddy orchestration. The aria, Comme 
Autrefois dans la Nuit, from The Pearl 
Fishers, was quite another matter, and gave 
Miss Hayden opportunity to display the merit 
of her art. She projected this aria with 
vitality and charm, and gave the music the 
wealth of emotion which it contains. 

The orchestra played the Weber music, 
and especially the Tschaikowsky music, ex- 
cellently. Mr. Barzin is a first rate conduc- 
tor, and brings the forces under his control 
to a high point of perfection. 


Alberto Terrasi 

In the evening at Chalif Hall, a capacity 
attendance gathered to hear the song recital 
of the well known concert and operatic bari- 
tone, Alberto Terrasi, assisted by Katherine 
Ives, concert pianist, and Giuseppine Pa- 
terno, soprano. The program was a difficult 
one, comprised mostly of operatic baritone 
arias from many famous operas. Mr. Ter- 
rasi was in splendid condition and his voice, 
of fine quality and wide range, rang out 
clean and clear in the large auditorium. His 
attack was excellent, his crescendoes well 
carried out and his pianissimos effective. 
All his numbers were sung with finesse. 
Mr. Terrasi received an ovation and re- 
sponded to many encores before the audi- 
ence was Satisfied. Katherine Ives, concert 
pianist, played Scherzo in B minor by 
Chopin, Tango by Repper and Viennese 
Waltz, by Friedman-Gartner, displaying a 
good tone, ample technic combined with sin- 
cere interpretative ability. Giuseppine Pa- 
terno has a good dramatic soprano voice and 
sang the aria Ritorna Vincitor from Aida 
and the Suicido Aria from La Gioconda 
with dramatic intensity. Rachel Leon 
played skilful accompaniments for Alberto 
Terrasi and Miss Paterno. 


The New World String Quartet 
The New World String Quartet gave a 
recital at the New School for Social Re- 
search on the evening of March 17. The 
program was as follows, and is printed in 
full because it is so notable: Fourth Quartet, 
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Bela Bartok; Symphonia, Isaac (first string 
quartet ever written) ; Ricercar A4, Vecchi; 
Fantasia, Gibbons; Quartet, opus 30, second 
movement, Arnold Schonberg; and Fourth 
Quartet, Bela Bartok (repeated). 

The New World String Quartet consists 
of Ivor Karman, first violin; Ralph Silver- 
man, second violin; Charlotte Karman, 
viola; and Julian Kahn, cello. It is an excel- 
lent organization, apparently in process of 
formation, and it is to be hoped that it may 
become a permanency. The repetition of the 
3artok quartet at the end of the program— 
not for the benefit of those who came late, 
but for the benefit of those who wished to 
hear the work again—was decidedly accept- 
able. 

MARCH 18 
Evelyn Sedgwick 

Evelyn Sedgwick, pianist, a graduate of 
the Institute of Musical Art, gave a recital 
in Steinway Hall. Miss Sedgwick was heard 
in an interesting program which included 
numbers by Scarlatti-Tausig, Bach-Busoni, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Albeniz, Prokofieff, 
and Balakireff. In her playing, she re- 
vealed a tone of good quality, and skillful 
technic. The talented pianist was well re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience. 


Paul Stassevitch 

A large audience, which numbered many 
well-known artists, heard Paul Stassevitch 
in a violin recital at the David Mannes 
Music School, at the first of three Wednes- 
day evening concerts being given by mem- 
bers of the school’s artist-faculty. Mr. 
Stassevitch was assisted by Margarethe 
Somme, Norwegian pianist, and by the or- 
ganist, Gottfried Federlein, in a program 
which began with Heinrich Kaminski’s Prae- 
ludium and Fugue for violin and organ. Mr. 
Stassevitch and. Mme. Somme then played 
the Brahms D minor sonata for piano and 
violin, followed by the Glazounoff violin 








it is welded to a temperament full of poetry.” 


—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner. 
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concerto in A minor, and a group of four 
shorter solos, which included Saint-Saéns’ 
Havanaise, the Couperin-Kreisler La Pre- 
cieuse, Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic Dance in 
G, and the Dinicu-Heifetz Hora Staccato. 
The enthusiastic audience, which overflowed 
the hall, demanded a second hearing of the 
Dinicu-Heifetz piece, which concluded the 
program. Mr. Stassevitch, who is a master- 
ly pianist as well as violinist, and has had 
noteworthy success as an orchestral con- 
ductor, is a former Auer pupil, and at one 
time assistant teacher to Prof. Auer. He 
has been a member of the Mannes School 
violin faculty for several years, where he 
does all of his teaching, and also is con- 
ductor of the Senior Orchestra. Mme. 
Somme (Mrs. Stassevitch) recently returned 
to New York from a tour in the Scandi- 
navian countries, where she is one of the 
favorite concert artists, and since her return 
to this country, has appeared as soloist with 
Gabrilowitsch’s Detroit Orchestra. The 
Mannes School concert offered high artistic 
delight to the audience of students, faculty, 
and friends who assembled for the evening 
of music. 


Leila Bederkhan 


Leila Bederkhan’s second recital of the 
season was given at the Booth Theatre 
before a large audience. 

The performance was distinguished by 
more definite assuredness on the part of 
the artist, much better lighting than on 
the previous occasion and a lighter spirit. 
3y this is meant that Miss Bederkhan was 
in a happier frame of mjnd. 

She again displayed nimbleness, fleetness, 
poise, and a.great vitality in her dancing. 

The program was the same as on her 
previous appearance, including sketches 
from Persia, Egypt, Syria, India and other 
Eastern countries. 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti 


A memorable two piano recital was heard 
at Town Hall on March 18, when the com- 
bined talents of Stell Andersen and Silvio 
Scionti were displayed in the D minor Con- 
certo Grosso of Vivaldi; Four two part in- 
ventions by Bach (both adaptations by Luis 
Victor Saar, first New York performances) ; 
Nocturne, Castelnuovo-Tedesco ; Rondo, 
Chopin; Scherzo C major, Arensky; Dance 
Macabre, Saint-Saéns and that composer's 
Variations on a Theme of Beethoven; 
Scherzo from Midsummernight’s Dream and 
Rakoczy March, Mendelssohn, (as arranged 
by Ernest Hutcheson). 

In attempting to describe the work of the 
artists the writer feels the want of words; 
the impressic~ they created was one of such 
exquisite charm, of such finesse, that it is 
quite impossible to convey it by the mere 
use of oft-used platitudes. At times they 
seemed to create patterns as of beautiful lace, 
weaving and interweaving intricate themes 
with perfect ease and fleetness. For this 
reason the writer was especially carried 
away with the beauty of the Chopin Rondo. 

If any two piano artists wish to add to 
their repertory they could do no better than 
to adapt the Vivaldi and Bach works. The 
first is in itself a magnificent monument of 
pure classic music, direct and convincing ; 
the latter leaves one with a pleased smile. 
Mr. Scionti and Miss Andersen played these 
works with rare beauty of tone and balance ; 
the speed in the Bach numbers was breath- 
taking. 

Another thing that was noticeable in the 
concert was the closer communion into 
which these artists have been drawn by their 
constant association; always there was a 
mutual understanding, but now there seems 
to be a mellowness which comes from ex- 
pe ye and practice. 

A large and apprecii itive audience attended 
oa gave the pianists sympathetic attention 
and responsive applause. 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 


Arturo Toscanini offered an unusual and 
attractive program on this Thursday eve- 
ning at Carnegie Hall, and repeated it at 
the concerts of the Philharmonic on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 

Dvorak’s “Othello” overture; op. 93, 
Sibelius’ fourth symphony, in A minor; and 
Strauss’ Don Quixote comprised the works 
presented, and they were received with every 
sign of favor on the part of the usual large 
and enthusiastic peer Sa nce. 

The Dvorak score is melodious, well knit, 
and surprisingly dramatic. Sibelius needs 
no description at this late day. He has 
made his place as a serious composer, with 
much to say, and a resourceful orchestral 
manner of saying it. 

Strauss never flew higher inspirationally 
than in Don Quixote, a marvelously imagi- 
native, feeling, and exnertly wrought piece 
of symphonic characterization, coloring. and 
description. The difficult solo part for the 
cello was played with warm tone. tempera- 
mental attack, and facile technic, by Alfred 
Wallenstein. while René Pollain did as well 
hy the viola, representing the voice of the 
faithful Sancho Panza. 

Toscanini, as heretofore, gave a vivid, 
touching, and convincing interpretation of 
this greatest of musical Don Quixotes. 


WUSTICAL 
Toska Tolces 


In the evening, Toska Tolces, pianist, who 
has made appearances abroad and also in 
this country, gave a recital of considerable 
merit in Town Hall before an appreciative 
audience. Beginning her program with 
3usoni’s arrangement of the Bach Chaconne, 
she continued with numbers by Mozart, 
Chopin, Schumann, Maduro, Albeniz, and 
concluded with the Spanish Rhapsody by 
Liszt. Miss Tolces upheld the fine im- 
pression she made at her former appear- 
ances. Outstanding features of her pianistic 
talents were a brilliant tone, good technic 
and sincere interpretations. Miss Tolces 
should go far in the musical world. 


MARCH 20 
Yehudi Menuhin 


Yehudi Menuhin was heard again on Fri- 
day evening, March 20, at Carnegie Hall, 
and another capacity audience listened spell- 
bound to his magic playing. If there were 
any persons present in that vast throng who 
came with any doubts as to his remarkable 
genius, they must have been among the ones 
who refused to leave until many encores 
were given, or else among the many who 
rushed to the front of the stage to try to hear 
him at closer range, for the entire audience 
stayed and wanted more. 

So much has already been said about this 
little master of the fiddle that little is left 
to be added. However, it may be stated that 
he played the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole 
magnificently, leaving his hearers almost 
breathless at its close. His tone was of rare 
beauty, and his technical mastery seemed to 
have no limit, especially in the Ronde des 
Lutins (Bazzini). The Beethoven A minor 
sonata, with Hubert Giesen at the piano, 
was also noteworthy, and other numbers in- 
cluded La Follia (Corelli), two Hungarian 
Dances, No. 2 and 4, by Brahms-Joachim, 
and two Caprices, No. 13 and 20, by Paga- 
hini-Kreisler. Of the many encores the fa- 
vorite was Gounod’s Ave Maria, exquisitely 
played. Mr. Giesen was a sympathetic ac- 
companist. 


MARCH 21 
New York City Symphony 


Theo. Wendt conducted the first concert 
of the New York City Symphony Orchestra 
before a large audience at Carnegie hall. 
The orchestra was billed Division of Colum- 
bia Concerts Corporation, and evidently com- 
posed of excellent players. They played 
Dvorak’s Carneval overture, Mozart’s sym- 
phony in E-flat, In the Streets of Ouled 
Nails (Gustav Holst), excerpts from 
Franck’s Psyche and Death and Transfigu- 
ration (Strauss), with excellent balance of 
tone, incisive attack and splendid climaxes. 
Repeatedly the conductor indicated the ap- 
plause should go to the men. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, sang 
with smooth, ingratiating voice and expres- 
sion a Zulu Love Song by conductor Wendt, 
culled from his stay in South Africa; his 
second song, Dancers, Come Up, was ‘very 
effective, with tones climax and final ex- 
plosive ‘shout. Both songs had elaborate 
orchestral accompaniments, showing Mr. 
Wendt as an experienced orchestra man. 
The entire concert was thoroughly enjoya- 


ble. 


Philharmonic Students’ Concert 
At the students’ concert at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday evening the program was iden- 
tical with the one presented earlier in the 
week, namely: Dvorak’s Othello overture, 
Sibelius’ fourth symphony and Richard 
Strauss’ Don Quixote, in the last of which 
works Mr. Wallenstein again gave a splendid 
account of the important cello obligato. 


MARCH 22 
Friends of Music 


Mozart’s Requiem, performed at the 
Metroplitan on Sunday afternoon, was the 
tenth and concluding concert of the Friends 
of Music this season. Artur Bodanzky di- 
rected the work with the aid of the Society’s 
admirable chorus and with four distinguished 
soloists—Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, Merle 
Alcock contralto, Hans Clemens, tenor, and 
Siegfried Tappolet, bass. Mr. Bodanzky, 
always at his best when performing Mozart, 
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revealed anew the perennial genius of this 
composer, who died without fully completing 
this ageless work just 140 years ago. The 
soloists sang their individual parts with 
beauty and authority, notably in the quartet 
of the Recordare, where their voices mingled 
with great loveliness. The chorus, trained 
by Walter Wohllebe, sang with deep feeling 
and with the utmost precision. Their cli- 
max of power in the Domine Jesu burst 
forth with melodious strength and earnest- 
ness. Here was choral singing such as New 
York does not often hear; and when the 
singers reached the words “Quam olim 
Abrahae promisisti” they performed its diffi- 
cult involutions with all the spirit of impas- 
sioned prayer. The entire performance re- 
flected the highest credit upon the Friends 
of Music, an organization fully entitled to 
unrestrained hosannahs upon this happy con- 
clusion of their eighteenth season. 


Roxy “Dollar” Concert 


The last “Dollar” concert at Roxy’s 
until after Easter was held on Sunday 
morning, March 22. Originally the pro- 
gram was intended to be all-Russian, con- 
taining the Tschaikowsky Nutcracker suite 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade, but 
3eethoven’s Funeral March was alsd in- 
cluded in memory of a member of the 
Musicians’ Union who had passed away. 

The concert was well attended, and the 
reception of Mr. Rapee and his orchestra 
was a cordial and sincere one. 


Terry Horne 


The eighteenth concert of the Young 
American Artists’ Series took place at the 
Barbizon Hotel on Sunday afternoon. Terry 
Horne, tenor, with Elmer Zoller at the 
piano, presented an interesting and well ar- 
ranged program which was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the audience. These recitals are 
given under the auspices of the National 
Music League. 


Paul Robeson 


Paul Robeson was applauded to the echo 
after everything he sang at his recital on 
March 21. The huge Carnegie Hall was 
filled with as enthusiastic an audience as one 
could hope for, and each of the singer’s 
numbers seemed to whet one’s appetite for 
more. It was impossible to keep count of 
the many encores, 

Robeson was in splendid voice, his rich 
baritone never having been heard to better 
advantage. Although each one of his selec- 
tions was a treat in itself, perhaps the best 
liked were such universal favorites as Deep 
River, Ol’ Man River, and [ Got Shoes. 
Other songs included: Go Down Moses, | 
Stood On De Ribber ob Jerdon, My Lord, 
What a Mornin’!, I Don’t Feel No Ways 
Tired (arr. by Burleigh), Didn’t My Lord 
Deliver Daniel?, Li'l David, Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot, I’m Goin’ to Tell God All 
My Troubles, Everytime I Feel De Spirit, 
Sometimes I Feel Lak’ a Motherless Chil’ 
(arr. by Lawrence Brown), You Better 
Min’ (arr. by Edward Boatner), Hail De 
Crown and Water Boy (arr. by Avery Rob 
inson). His rendition of I Got Shoes brought 
another encore, Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord?, and later on he 
was obliged to repeat Ol’ Man River and 
Steal Away as encores. Water Boy, too, 
had to be given again, so thunderous was 
the applause. Other encores included 
There’s No Hiding Place Down There, 
Scandalized My Name, and Didn’t It Rain! 

At the close of the printed program, 
throngs rushed to the front of the stage to 
hear the celebrated singer at close range, 
and no one in the hall seemed to have any 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Max von Nchillings Discusses Music and Politics 


Distinguished Conductor of German Opera Tells of Successful American Tour 


n Schillings, conductor of the 

Grand Opera Company, which 1s 

pleting a highly successful tour, 

introduction to American music 

His dramatic opera, Mona Lisa, 

at theMetropolitan Opera House 

SEV years ago, with his wife, Barbara 

Kemp, in the title role. It was a success 

here, as it has been in Europe, where it has 
ited through Germany to Spain. 
however, are not retained 

may not be out of 

to given an outline of Mr. von Schil 

very brilliant career. He was born 

er being a Brentano; he 

Bonn and Munich; was a repeti 

Bayret ith in 1892, conducted in 

1895 and 1908: was General Musi 

in Stuttgart between 1908 and 

tendant at the Berlin State Opera 


penetr 
B ographie S 
memory, and it 


Duren, his mot! 
udied at 
teur at 


AN INTERVIEW 


from 1919 to 1925, since which time he has 
toured as “guest” conductor. He has been 
the recipient of many honorary degrees and 
other marks of notable distinction. 

With all of which he is, as I found on 
meeting him last week, a man of extra- 
ordinary modesty and of retiring disposi- 
tion, and his courtesy seemed to cause him 
to hesitate to inconvenience even—an inter- 
viewer. Tall and thin, getting gray, and 
seeming a little tired, he was moving about 
the always crowded lobby of the Astor 
Hotel looking for this interviewer. I knew 
him by sight, and introduced myself. 

“I am sorry to be late,” he said. “I have 
been rehearsing all the morning. Am just 
free.” 

He was only a few minutes late, and I 
assured him no harm was done. I was en- 
tirely at his disposal “Where can we go 
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to have a quiet talk?” he asked, looking 
with disapproval at the noisy crowd. I sug- 
gested the mezzanine, but he shook his head. 
“Let us go up to my room,” he said, and 
led the way to the elevator. 

Clearly, his work was still on his mind. 
“Since I arrived in America I have con- 
ducted about fifty times. We have had a 
splendid tour. All across the country. We 
had eleven days of rehearsing here in New 
York, and then started out, and have been 
travelling ever since. I am a little tired.” 

He was deeply impressed by his trip. Al- 
though he had been in America before, he 
had never really seen the country. Some 
of it was a revelation to him. Oklahoma 
City, for instance, astonished him. “Think!” 
he said. “It is only forty-one years old 
and yet it has a population of nearly 200,- 
000, and every appearance of being. a cul- 
tured city. After oil was discovered it 
grew up with astonishing rapidity. Every- 
where there are—what do you call them? 
Towers ii 

“Derricks,” I suggested. 

‘Yes. Derricks. You must excuse my 
English.” 

“You speak remarkably 
We might speak German, but I speak Ger- 
man worse than you do English. You must 
have lived in England?” 

“No. I have been in England a little, 
but I learned English as a child... I was 
told, when I was in New York at the time 
Mona Lisa was given, that I could not know 
America by seeing only a little of it. 
have found this to be true. Every part of 
the country seems different, and there is 
unending variety and interest. 

“Tl was particularly interested in visiting 
Hollywood and seeing how the films are 
made.” 

What do you think of the sound films?” 

“It seems to me that they are not good 

not, at least, for music. It has been sug- 
gested to me that Mona Lisa be made into 
a sound film, but I do not think it could 
be successfully done.” 

“But operas have been done.” 

“Yes. But they are never satisfactory. 
They have to be changed before they can 
be made into moving pictures. We cannot 
conceive of long passages of music without 
action in the pictures.” 

“You think, then, that the 
move?” 

He laughed. 
say, the movies 


good English. 


movies must 
“Yes,” he said. “As 
must move.” 

“But, why?” I asked. “If the entire per- 
formance is reproduced as it is on the stage? 

You know, Bernard Shaw has_ had 

quite a controversy with the film people 
about this very thing. Shaw says if his 
plays are to be filmed, the pictures must 
be made from the stage production without 
change. But the picture people agree with 
you that the films must have action, even 
when there is spoken dialogue or music.” 

“The trouble is,” explained Mr. von 
Schillings, “that the people on the screen 
do not appear to be real people. You can- 
not imagine, for instance, a love scene last- 
ing an hour—like the scene in the second 
act of Tristan—being interesting on the 
screen.” 

‘At least, not as the sound reproduction 
is made at present.” 

“And even if the sound reproduction were 
perfected The characters are not real 
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March 28, 


DR. MAX VON SCHILLINGS 
conductor of the German Grand Opera 
Company. 


And then, the success of this silent film of 
Chaplin’s !” 

“Have you seen it?” 
“Yes. He is really a 
He has so many ideas. He 
of something to do every 
known all over the world, just as American 
pictures are—and jazz. 

“Ts all this American 
fluence ?” 

“The future of America will certainly 
be very great, and its influence will play 
a leading role in Europe. Europe is in very 
bad condition just now. We in Germany 
feel that the Treaty of Versailles must be 
changed. Not by another terrible war. 
That is not to be thought of. But better 
conditions must be made for Germany. That 
is what German youth is striving for—better 
conditions, an end of national enmities, as 
was promised by Wilson.” 

“Then Wilson’s ideas are popular in Ger- 
many 

“He pointed the way, but his ideas are 
not always carried out. The youth of 
Germany feels that we cannot permanently 
be treated as a nation of slaves. It is striv- 
ing for healthy conditions. Certainly Ger- 
many has no feeling of enmity towards 
America, even though Pershing claims that 
it was American arms that won the war.” 

“The young men of Germany must have 
been only boys at the time of the war?” 

“Of course. They only remember it as 
a time when they were hungry. But the 
human and political tragedy between Ger- 
many and France still remains, and is the 
most important problem of the time. The 
League of Nations was founded on an ideal, 
but its policies will be determined by power. 
Germany is permitted an army of only one 
hundred thousand, while neighboring 
peoples like the Czechs, only about a tenth 
of the population of Germany, have an army 
of nearly a million! 

“The broad idealism of America and its 
freedom from petty intrigue must lead us 
out of this impasse. Yet it is not good 
for Germans to say—as some Germans do 

that we must copy America. We have 
a different tradition. 

“I have been asked so often during my 
trip if I did not think that America would 
have a Wagner or a Beethoven. I 
must answer ‘no,’ because history never re- 
peats itself. Even when America gets a 
great composer, he will not be a Beethoven 
or a Wagner. Music is the youngest of 
the arts. It is only about four hundred 
years old, and it was built up rapidly to 
a magnificent culmination in these two great 
masters—Beethoven and Wagner. It was 
built on a tradition, a background, and 
reached its highest level at the time of 
Wagner’s later years, and just after Wag- 
ner. 

“Now youth must express life in a new 
manner. Present day ideals are different 
from those of Wagner’s time. For one 
thing, no writer expressing his own time 
today would write in the long forms of the 
past. We are in a restless age. We have 
come under mechanical influences, and 
idioms and forms must be invented—are 
being invented—to suit present-day needs.” 

“But what about America—American 
music? J] have a theory that our music 
should express our characteristics, and I 
fail to see how anything very complex cr 
intricate could do that. Americans seem 
to me a race of people without much in- 
trigue, rather simple, out-spoken, straight- 


genius, Chaplin. 
seems to think 
moment. He is 


influence good in- 
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forward. I would like to know how we 
impress others ?’ 

“I agree with you,” said Mr. von 
Schillings. I have received the same im- 
pression from Americans, and I should 
think that American music, when it comes, 
will possess some such features.” 

“Then you do not think American music 
has come as yet?” 

“It is impossible to tell, but I hardly 
think so. No one can predict what an 
idiom will be, yet I seem to be conscious 
of some indications of Americanism. Philip 
Greely Clapp, one of my American pupils, 
who studied with me some years ago, showed 
me his second symphony the other day. 
I understand it is to have its first per- 
iormance in Boston. It is a work intended 
to express the psychological conflict of an 
artist with the forces of the present time. 
This music seems to me to be what I would 
expect American music to be. 

“But of course I cannot tell. No one 
can create a national idiom by determining 
to do so, nor is it possible to predict what 
any national idiom will be. It is impossible, 
too, to say whether what we hear is a na- 
tional idiom. Only time will tell. 

“T should suppose, however, that the proc- 
ess of assimilation of different races in 
America must advance further than it has 
before any really national idiom is to be 
thought of. Meantime, your schools and uni- 
versities are doing a remarkable work in 
aiding the progress and growth of music, 
and one awaits the future of American music 
with interest—indeed, everything about the 
future of America must arouse interest. The 
fact that there is a freedom from tradition 
here, and a mingling of races, should open 
up a future which, while it will not repeat 
the history and development of Europe, may 
be as great—perhaps greater. 

“How about jazz?” 

“Jazz! Everybody always asks about jazz, 
which is natural, for it has great vitality 
and has had a great deal of influence on 
music even in Europe. While I was in 
Chicago I met Whiteman and he had his 
orchestra play for me some serious jazz 
music. The Rhapsody in Blue and some 
other pieces. do not know the names of 
them, but I found them impressive. The 
intimate instrumentation, almost like a sort 
of chamber music, is very original and weil 
made. And in Harlem I heard a colored 
jazz band.” 

‘And what did you think of that?” 

“Amusing, but the music seemed to me of 
small importance. I believe that only re- 
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fined or cultivated jazz will last. Many 
European composers have written their im- 
pressions of it.” 

“Yes, I know. It seems, most of it, rather 
too refined, or else a grotesque parody on 
our jazz. What I would like to ask you is, 
what effect do you think jazz has had on 
American music lovers?” 

“Why, none, I suppose. At least, I found 
on my tour all over the country that people 
everywhere showed a genuine interest in 
Wagner, even in places where very few of 
the people had ever heard a performance of 
a Wagner opera. They had no idea of it, 
but they seemed enthusiastic. Wagner pos- 
sesses some quality which invariably makes 
a great impression on audiences—all sorts of 
people, whether they are familiar with the 
music or not. There is an elemental force 
in it that is overpowering. 

“Tristan seemed to be the most difficult for 
audiences to grasp. The peculiar love prob- 
lem or psychology on which it is based is not 
so easy to understand.” 

“That, and perhaps, too, it is not so popu- 
lar as the other operas because it has less 
action ?” 

“It may be so. One of the best successes 
was the Flying Dutchman, and next to that 
the Walkiire. Of course people are familiar 
with this music, it has been so much played in 
concerts, and perhaps over the radio.” 

“Not so much over the radio, I think. 
Conditions here are far from being ideal.” 

“Yes. I know. People told me that their 
greatest delight was the broadcast of sym- 
phony concerts, but that is so rare. That js 
not right. Radio music should be of the 
best sort.” 

Mr. von Schillings seemed puzzled about 
our radio problem, and I explained the imat- 
ter. He was shocked to learn that our pro- 
grams are so largely dictated by commercial 
interests. 

“In Germany,” he said, “we have only 
twelve stations, and they are all conducted by 
the government. They agree on program 
schedules so that variety and excellence are 
provided. It is all considered from an edu- 
cational standpoint. There have been many 
sytnphony broadcasts, a complete cycle of 
Bruckner, and a number of operas not in the 
repertoire of the regular opera houses. 
There has even been a broadcast of the Ben- 
venuto Cellini of Berlioz. 

“The operas are not given complete. Only 
the important musical portions are broadcast, 
and between the musical numbers a synopsis 
of the action is read.” 

“Our broadcasting done 


stations have 
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something similar, but a great deal more 
might be done if circumstances were more 
favorable. How does Germany stand in the 
matter of receiving sets? 

“There are about three million. Each one 
is taxed fifty pfennig (12%4 cents) a month, 
and this revenue is used to pay for the 
broadcasting. I realize that things are vastly 
different here, for people everywhere com- 
plained of the bad programs. Americans seem 
to me to love good music and to be very 
musical. 

“I heard many talented American singers 
with beautiful voices. All of them were un- 
certain what to do. They told me there 
were hardly any opportunities to develop 
opera routine in America. I advised them 
to go to Germany.” 

“Is there room for them there?” 

“lf they are very good, yes. In the small- 
er opera houses, of course, at least, to begin 
with. What they need is routine—to be on 
the stage, to get accustomed to the proper 
manner of moving and acting, to acquire ease 
and assurance. In Germany, in the reper- 
toire, they might have a little part, a minor 
role to perform very frequently, and it is 
practice that makes perfect.” 

So far the interview—and as it had ex- 
tended itself to some length it became nec- 
essary for the interviewer to take his de- 
parture. But Mr. Von Schillings stopped 
me. ‘Have you just three minutes more?” 
he asked. Of course I said I had, and my 
host drew out of a drawer a small sheaf of 
as and some pages of photostat 
facsimiles, laid them in the light on the win- 
dowsill, and drew my attention to them. 

And what were they? Some of the orig- 
inal sketches of Tristan; some copies made 
by Mr. von Schillings himself, illustrating 
differences between the original and the 
finished product. 

“How did you 
asked. 

“The manuscript was loaned me by the 
Wesendonck family, and I immediately had 
some photographs made, and copied parts 
of it before returning it. Wagner made his 
sketches in pencil. As each page was fin- 
ished it was handed to Mathilde Wesendonck, 
who traced the pencil lines in ink. Think 
of the labor! Afterwards Wagner made a 
second complete sketch before beginning the 
orchestration. 

“Such sketches as these are of the greatest 
importance. They show us the mind of the 
genius at work. We are all familiar with 
the Beethoven sketches—but there are so 
few of Wagner.” 


come to get them?” I 
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Mr. Von Schillings pointed out some of 
the features of the work, and some of the 
changes. “You see, here,” he said, “the 
original bar lines were in the wrong 
place. He has added light pencil strokes to 
indicate the change. This at the very begin- 
ning of the first act. The second act’”—he 
turned to it—“began with what is now the 
second theme. The present opening is omit- 
ted. And all of the music that follows has 
also been changed. Originally it was a 
regular old Italian aria.” 

Mr. von Schillings has not yet published 
these Tristan sketches. When he does, with 
his notes and comments upon them, they 
should cause a sensation. jae 


Gena Branscombe Conducts 
Own Work 


Gena Branscombe conducted her Quebec 
Suite, arranged for small orchestra, March 
10, at the composer’s concert of the Na 
tional League of American Pen Women, 
Knabe Salon of Music, New York. This 
work, for full orchestra, was given its first 
performance last year by the Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Chicago, under Miss 
3ranscombe’s _ baton. Three movements 
comprise the suite—Prologue, “Quebec, 
Great Guardian \Portal’; Entr’acte, “Danse 
Saladine”; and Procession. The chamber 
orchestration is for violins, violas, cello, 
double bass, tenor voice, flute, clarinet, 
French horn, trumpet and percussion. The 
performers included Joseph Mathieu, tenor, 
and the Marianne Kneisel String Quarict. 
The work was received with lavish applause, 
and Miss Branscombe was called upon to 
bow her acknowledgment. 

Another very successful number was the 
quintet in F sharp minor for piano and 
strings by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, with the 
composer at the piano. Other composers 
represented on this program were: Mary 
Howe, Dorothy Radde Emery and Pearl 
Adams. 


Artist-Pupil Scores in 
Dresden 

Robert Steel, baritone, artist-pupil of Pas- 
quale Amato, recently gave a successful reci- 
tal in Dresden, inaugurating an extensive 
tour which includes appearances in Prague, 
Budapest, Munich, Vienna, Hamburg, Copen- 
hagen, Oslo, Stockholm and London. Mr 
Steel will end his tour in the English capital 
on April 29 


Amato 














“WON ALL THE HONORS OF A GREAT 


PIANIST 


ALTON JONES 


SUCCESS”—N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 





“A pianist whom even the 
jaded concertgoer may listen to 
with interest. His viewpoint 
toward his music is the out- 
come of intelligence and im- 
agination and he has the tech- 
nical equipment to transmute 
this into the actuality of valid 
and inveigling interpretation.” 


-(Irving Weil, N. Y. Journal) 


“Executive and interpretive 
gifts of a high order. His tech- 
nical accomplishments though 
in many respects remarkable, 
are never exhibited for their 
own sake, and since his sensi- 
bility is unusually keen he of- 
ten effects a brilliant illumina- 
tion of the music. The Chopin 
group was set forth with effort- 
less skill, a great variety of 
tonal color and a responsiveness 
of mood that were wholly ad- 
mirable.”—(Brooklyn Eagle) 


TOWN HALL RECITAL, 


“Made the most of the sona- 
ta’s every note and phrase, in- 
fusing sentiment into the slow 
passages and playing with ex- 
cellent clarity and _ brilliance.” 


(N. Y. Sun) 


“Splendidly energetic. Played 
with dash and a mind to cli- 
max. The audience was enthu- 
siastic over the performance of 
the sonata which he played in 


fine style.”—(N. Y. Post) 


“Imaginative grasp of the 
music, clean-cut phrasing, and 
sensitive feeling. In the inter- 
mezzo, the playing was notable 
for its subtle nuance and ten- 
derness and the richness of Mr. 
Jones’ dynamic scale became 
evident in the striking differ- 
ence offered to this by the vig- 
orous and electrifying execu- 
tion of the Brahms scherzo. An 
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audience that received each off- 
ering from Mr. Jones’ hand 
with a thunderous outburst of 
applause rewarded the pianist 
with increased enthusiasm after 
a particularly searching and 
thrilling account of the Chopin 
scherzo.”—(N. Y. Telegram) 


“Mr. Jones has many good 
points as a pianist, chief among 
which are an individual ap- 
proach to music and a deft tech- 
nique. The first was productive 
of much charm in phrasing. 
One must also applaud him for 
his discriminating selection of a 
generally fine program.” 


—(Chotzinoff, N. Y. World) 


“One of the most talented 
and interesting of the younger 
American pianists. The brist- 
ling and colorful language of 
Brahms was eloquently _ re- 


vealed by fingers that drew 
tones of lovely tints from the 
keys, while technical problems 
were solved with no sign of 
effort.” 


(Bennett, N. Y. American) 


“Possesses all the earmarks of 
the virtuoso. His playing is 
characterized by a_ brilliant, 
many-sided technique, elegant- 
ly clear passage-work, splendid 
dynamics, a fine feeling for nu- 
ance and a perfect use of the 
pedal. The audience gave Mr. 
Jones all the honors of a great 
success and compelled him to 
add a whole list of extras.” 

—(N. Y. Staats-Zeitung) 





“VIGOROUS AND ELECTRIFYING EXECUTION, SEARCHING AND THRILLING.”—N. Y. Telegram 
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18 MUSICAL 
German Grand Opera Company 
Closes New York Engagement 


Eight Performances Marked by Adherence to Tradition and 
Good Singing—Conducting of Dr. Max von Schillings a 
High Light of the Week—Gadski, Sembach and Braun 
Old Favorites—Baumer, Roth and Hartmann Excellent 
New Voices—Hans Hey and Laurenz Pierot Also 
Capable Artists—The Cycle, Tristan und Isolde, 
Tiefland, Goetterdaemmerung and The Flying 
Dutchman Form the Week’s Repertory— 
J. J. Vincent, Managing Director, Soon 
to Announce Next Season’s Plans 


Marce 16 


successful tour to the Pacific 
German Grand Opera Company the 


ISOLDE, The first performance was in some ways 

excellent, in others not. Comparison with 

Metropolitan was bound to crop up in 

last lap of its third season at Mecca the minds of some people, and critic al com- 

1 Monday evening, March 16. Tris- ment was unduly severe. But, taking the 

tan und Isolde was chosen by managing di- Company as a whole, their efforts were com- 
ector J. J. Vincent as the opening vehicle, mendable. : : ; 

with Johanna Gadski, most favorably remem- Mme. Gadski had a warm reception from 

bered from her Metropolitan Opera days, as her many friends here, who felt the magnet- 

Isolde, and Carl Hartmann, a new young ism of tradition and nobility in her portrayal. 

1 tenor, as Tristan. Her voice is in remarkably good condition, 

wrchestra was directed by considering her long career. The top notes 

seasoned conductor of had power and resonance ; her acting was im- 

Dr. Max von Schillings, also pressive. While the new tenor, Mr. Hart- 

his opera, Mona Lisa, given at mann, could improve upon his action, he 

litan some few years ago. Dr. created quite a sensation among “those who 

llings has long been recognized in know” by the beauty of his voice and the un- 

Wagner authority, and usually good taste in its use. He knocked 

audience at once felt the power and in- the statement that “there are no more good 

he brought to bear on score and or- German tenors” sky high. Hartmann is a 

efforts were rewarded by much mighty good one. Brangaene was sung by 

; Marie von Essen, the company’s American 


rAN UND 


a new but 
excellent 


s a leading 














— the extensive concert tours of E. Robert Schmitz, frequent 
by those desirous of learning his principles of piano pedagogy 
for direct study with him at his Summer classes 


idering that 
s are made 
preparing 
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Of Authorized 


Representatives 


COUNCIL «cis: .iccs: 


are the 


Council only 


1931. 


Schmitz Summer 


Confirms that the following members of the Schmitz 
authorized representatives of Schmitz pedagogy until July 1, 


Authorized teachers who have a 


Sessions 


Iso acted as Assistants during the 


New Montreal 
South 
Portland, 


Chicago, 


York City and 
Hadley, Mass. 
Oregon 
Illinois 


Marion Cassell 
Ruth Dyer 
Ella Connell Jesse 


Mabel Riggs Stead 


Also the 
L. Eva Alden 
Helen Bush E. 
Helen C. Calogeras Denver, 
Violet Duncan St. Louis, 
Alice Hackett Chicago, 
Andrew Riggs Denver, Colorado 
E. S. Roeder Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Ruth Alta Rogers Duluth, Minnesota 
Elmer Schoettle Denver, Colorado 


authorized teachers: 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Northfield, Mass 
Colorado 
Missouri 
Illinois 


following 





The Schmitz Summer Session for 1931 will open June 22nd in 


Hollywood, California 





regarding study with Mr. Schmitz or the authorized representatives 
Miss Jove Koz.orr, Secretary of the Schmitz Council, 
Hollywood, California, U. S. A. 


addressed to: 
vod Drive, 
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contralto, who is to be highly commended 
for giving the performance at all. She was 
suffering great pain and sang against her 
doctor’s orders to help the management. 
Following the opera, she was rushed to St. 
Luke’s Hospital for an appendicitis opera 
tion. Considering this, Miss von Essen did 
remarkably well, although she could have 
been outstanding under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Richard Gross was a satisfactory Kurwe- 
nal and Karl Braun, as King Marke, evoked 
memories of the days when he was a member 
of the Metropolitan opera. The other parts 
were in capable hands. 

Das RHEINGOLD, MArcH 17 

Rheingold was given on Tuesday after- 
noon under the direction of Max von Schil- 
lings, and, in spite of the obvious limitations 
imposed by the stage structure in Mecca 
Auditorium, the lack of an orchestra pit and 
so on and so forth, it was impressive as 
only a music drama by Wagner can be. 
The opera had of necessity to be divided 
into acts as a result of the fact that the 
scenery could not be changed as required 
by Wagner in his text. There was a pause 
between Scene I and II, an intermission 
with raised lights between Scene II and 
Scene III, and another pause before the last 
scene. The scenery was very attractive, es- 
pecially the first scene under the water of 
the Rhine, although the orchestra lights, the 
bright stand lamps shining on the white 
pages of the music, naturally interfered with 
the illusion. However, the scene was beau- 
tiful to look at and the music excellently 
given. The other scenes were almost equally 
attractive. 

The cast, upon which space forbids de- 
tailed comment, included Richard Gross, Eric 
Wildhagen, Max Adrian, Johannes Sembach, 
Hans Hey, Gustav Werner, Karl Braun, 
Laurenz Pierot, Emilie Frick, Esther Stoll, 
Ida von Barsy, Annette Royak, Isolde von 
Bernhard and Adi Amoslino. 

The Wotan of Richard Gross was im- 
pressive. Johannes Sembach gave an en- 
tertaining and musical impersonation of Loge. 
The three Rhine Maidens sang attractively, 
and Esther Stoll, as Freia, proved to have 
an attractive voice and an appealing per- 
sonality. The others in the cast were ade 
quate to the artistic result of the whole. 


Der FLirceNpE HoLitaAENDER, Marcu 17 


(EvenING) 

In many ways Der Fliegende Hollaender 
on Tuesday evening, was the best perform- 
ance of the first three, with Dr. von Schil- 
lings making his third appearance in two 
days and giving the colorful score a splendid 
reading. The orchestra sounded better, due, 
no doubt, to a greater knowledge of the 
acoustics, which are, incidentally, none too 
good in Mecca Temple. Two new singers 
made their appearance for the first time here: 
Margarethe Baumer, as Senta, and Max 
Roth, in the title role 

Mme. Baumer revealed a voice of beautiful 
quality, rich and resonant, and of a fine ring- 
ing power in the top notes. She gave an 
excellent portrayal and shared with Mr. 
Roth in the audience’s warm applause after 
the second act. Mr. Roth’s voice is a fine 
one and his performance was outstanding. 
Laurenz Pierot as Daland, the father, was 
unusually good. His voice is a serviceable 
one of pleasing quality and he showed ex- 
perience. Others in the cast were: Max 
Adrian, Gustav Werner and Adi Amoslino. 

Dire Warkuere, Marcu 18 

An excellent performance of Die Wal- 
kuere was heard on Wednesday evening. 
Again the orchestra was under the magnetic 
direction of Dr. Max von Schillings, who 
gave ‘the score an authoritative reading. 

Johanna Gadski, in admirable voice, re- 
ceived a most enthusiastic reception when 
she made her first appearance on the stage, 
as Bruennhilde. She sang with power and 
brilliance and acted with dramatic intensity 
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throughout. Her performance was a high 
light of the evening. 

Johannes Sembach was creditable and 
when he did not force his voice supplied 
moments of beautiful singing as Siegmund. 
Esther Stoll was a rich-voiced Sieglinde, 
whose acting was effective and Karl Braun’s 
Hunding was also praiseworthy. The other 
parts were well handled, making for a 
smooth performance of intelligence and 
effective cooperation. A company of this 
sort could easily fill its place in New York. 
With proper backing, rehearsals and public 
support opera at popular prices will give the 
New York opera going public a long needed 
want. 

TIEFLAND, Marcu 19 

Eugen d’Albert, Liszt pupil in 1883, after 
writing a suite for piano, a concerto and 
songs, at once began the composing of 
opera. Of nearly a score, Tiefland, his 
seventh opera, has been most successful. 
Presented at the Metropolitan four times, 
season 1912-1913, it was also heard for the 
first time at Mecca Temple, by the German 
company now in our midst, Hans Blech- 
schmidt conducting a very good performance. 
Combination of Carmen and modern scenic 
opera, it was perhaps the best performance 
so far of the week of operas. Margaretha 
Baumer sang the dramatic role of the much 
involved Martha, acting the part splendidly ; 
her partner, Pedro, was the big tenor Carl 
Hartmann, a sympathetic, fine looking chap, 
and able actor. Max Roth presented the 
landowner villain with verity, winning rec- 
ognition as a first-class singer-actor. 

Laurenz Pierot deserves special mention 
as a mill-hand of excellence. Klarie von 
Kullberg and Hans Hey filled minor roles 
well, the remaining parts were sung by Kathe 
3reuer, Isolde von Bernhard, Adi Amoslino, 
Gustav Werner and Wallace Buchanan. The 
entire opera consists of dramatic stage- 
scenes, with descriptive vocal and orchestral 
music, showing d’Albert in 1912 as far ahead 
of his time. The beautiful interlude was one 
of the features of the performance, conductor 
Blechschmidt showing himself a thoroughly 
schooled musician; also, the chorus invaria- 
bly sang with livelines and pure intonation. 
To Blechschmidt goes first credit for a 
smoothly-flowing ensemble; he “knows his 
job,” making even an orchestra of limited 
sound distinctive. 

Srecrriep, Marcu 20 

The Friday night offering was Siegfried, 

of which a very satisfactory performance 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Why Allen Hinckley Is Not Singing With 
the German Opera Company in New York 


The following editorial, which appeared 
in one of the Columbus, Ohio, dailies, ex- 
plains why Allen Hinckley, basso of the 
German Opera Company, is not appearing 
with the organization during its visit in New 
York City (Mr. Hinckley’s accident has in- 
capacitated him for about three weeks) : 

BaTHING A Hazarpous ADVENTURE 

“Allen Hinckley, basso of the German 
Grand Opera Company that appeared in 
Columbus last week, remains behind while 
his colleagues move on to the next stand, 
because he ventured into a bathtub. The 
singer’s experience verifies the statement of 
insurance and vital statistics sharks that the 
bathtub is almost as dangerous as a canoe 
on the Niagara rapids. 

“The bathtub has not progressed much 
since it was invented, despite the recognition 
of its hazards. A. W. Berger, of Chicago, 
brought the matter before the recent Penn- 
sylvania safety conference and suggested 


that handrails and flat bottoms be universally 
adapted by bathtub manufacturers as a step 
toward making bathing a degree safer than, 
say, parachute jumping or high diving; but 
nothing definite was done about it. 

“We do not know Herr Hinckley, but we 
venture the guess that he is just an ordinary, 
peace-loving and conservative basso-pro- 
fundo, who prefers to go through life with 
a minimum of excitement and leave ad- 
venturing to others. But what happens? 
He enters a common, ordinary, everyday 
bathtub and instantly he becomes a bad in- 
surance risk because he engages in a hazard- 
ous venture. And so it is with all of us. 

“The life underwriters will do well, we 
believe, to go after the manufacturers of 
bathtubs in a big way and demand that the 
tub be made safe for people, including opera 
bassos. We're sure Herr Hinckley will 
agree as he scratches the adhesive on his 
two cracked ribs and tosses on his bed of 
pain up at University Hospital.” 





Oberlin Conservatory Notes 


OserLIN, Ou10.—Oberlin has had several 
interesting recitals recently. With the 
assistance of W. K. Breckenridge and four 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Waln, of the department of wind instru- 
ments, gave a program of chamber music for 
woodwind instruments. The performers 
were Laurent Torno, flutist; E. Brenner, 
oboe and English horn; George Waln, clar- 
inet; C. Kayser, bassoon; A. Andrusch- 
kewitsch, French horn; W. K. Breckenridge, 
piano. 

The Roth String Quartet, on its first ex- 
tended American tour, came to Oberlin ia 
recital, offering three quartets—G major, 
No. 12, Mozart; G minor, op. 10, Debussy; 
A minor, op. 41, No. 1, Schumann. The en- 
semble was finely balanced and the playing 
was masterly, with precision, fire, and light- 
ness of touch. To the minds of many the 
high point of the program was reached in 
the playing of the second and third move- 
ments of the Debussy Quartet. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts Ober- 
lin has heard this season was that given by 
the pianist, Ernest Hutcheson. Mr. Hutche- 
son’s playing is peculiarly satisfying, and as 
a person he has both dignity and charm. 
The audience of 1,800 people became a group 
of friends at an informal musical soiree, and 
Mr. Hutcheson played no less than ten 
encores ! 

The Conservatory String Quartet, made 
up of Maurice Kessler, Reber Johnson, 
Raymond Cerf, and John Frazer, appeared 


in recital. They played the tremendously 
difficult Beethoven quartet in A minor, op. 
132, and the Haydn quartet in B flat major. 
The third number on the program was un- 
usual—four songs with string quartet ac- 
companiment, by Marteau. The songs— 
An Agnes, In Dem Garten meiner Seele, 
Liebeslied, and  Sonnenlied—had been 
brought from France, and were played from 
MS. The voice was treated, not as a solo 
instrument, but as a fifth instrument, with 
interesting possibilities. In dem Garten 
meiner Seele and Liebeslied were especially 
fine. Bruce Benjamen, of the department 
of singing, assisted the quartet. 

The day after his recital in Oberlin, 
Ernest Hutcheson addressed the students of 
Oberlin College in a delightful fifteen-min- 
ute chapel talk. Speaking on the relative 
parts played by inspiration and work in so- 
called works of “genius,” Mr. Hutcheson 
maintained that inspiration is far commoner 
than we believe. 

Raymond Cerf, professor of violin, gave 
a recital recently, his program being made 
up of the A minor concerto by Vivaldi; the 
Mendelssohn FE minor concerto; Nigun, 
Bloch; Presto, Honnegger ; Leme from Sau- 
dades do Brazil, Milhaud; Ritual fire dance, 
by de Falla; and the Rondo Capriccioso, hy 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Cerf, a Belgian by birth, 
has brilliant technic and a firm and beau- 
tiful tone; his program displayed both gifts 
to fine effect. Axel Skierne accompanied. 

Devona Doxie of Los Angeles, Cal., gave 
her senior recital in singing. She was Ober- 
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lin’s woman representative in the Northern 
Ohio District Atwater Kent Radio Contest. 

Jacques Pillois gave two lectures in Ober- 
lin under the joint auspices of the depart- 
ment of history of music in the conserva- 
tory, and the department of French in the 
college. 

Maurice Kessler, professor of violin, gave 
his lecture-recital, The Renaissance of 
Ancient Instruments and of Their Music, at 
the Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

K. W. 
school music, will 
School this summer. 


Gehrkens of the department of 
teach at the Eastman 


Dean Butler Visiting Member 
Schools 


Dean Harold L. Butler, of the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Schools 
of Music, is now on a six weeks’ trip for 
the purpose of examining eighteen of the 
member schools of the Association. Dean 
Butler’s trip is routed as follows: University 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.; North- 
western University School of Music, Evan- 
ston, Wis.; Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee ; MacPhail School of Music, Minne 
apolis; Iowa University School of Music, 
Iowa City; Nebraska University School of 
Music, Lincoln; McCune School of Music, 
Salt Lake City; Washington University 
School of Music and the Cornish School of 
Music, Seattle; College of the Pacific School 
of Music, Stockton; University of Southern 
California School of Music, Los Angeles; 
Arizona University School of Music, Tucson ; 
Denver College of Music, Denver; Kansas 
University School of Fine Arts, Lawrence; 
Kansas City-Horner Conservatory of Music, 
Kansas City. Dean Butler will address 
Syracuse Alumni Associations at Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Portland, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, and Kansas City. 


Jonas Artist-Pupil’s Successful 
Recital 


Ivan McNaughten is a name that indicates 
Russian and Scottish descent, but its owner 
is a full-fledged young American pianist 
who recently achieved much success in a 
recital given in the St. Stephens College, 
which is affiliated with Columbia University. 
The brilliancy of McNaughten’s technic, 
the fine singing tone and artistic interpreta 
tion, were generally commented upon and 
elicited much applause and encores. 


Winifred Macbride With NBC 


Winifred Macbride, pianist, has been 
added to the list of the NBC Artists Serv- 
ice for next season. Miss Macbride will 
tour Europe in September, October and 
November, returning to America at the end 
of November to fulfill engagements. 


Morgan Trio at Andover, Mass. 
Following their appearances in Miami, 
Fla., and at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
for the Chaminade Club, the Morgan Trio 
played at the Andover Academy, March 20. 
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MERLE 
ALCOCK 


“A Voice Like 
An Instrument” 


Soloist 
With 
Beethoven 
Society, 
Town 
Hall, 
New 
York, 
Mar. 16, 
1931 


W. J. Henderson in 


New York Evening 
Sun 





“Charles Martin 
Loeffler contributed 
his beautiful ‘Quatre 
Poémes,’ opus 5, to 
the list. The poems 
with texts, three by 
Verlaine and one by 
Baudelaire, had very 
fortunate interpre- 
ters in Miss Alcock 
and Messrs. Lif- 
schey, viola, and 
Deis, pianist, their 
exquisite, mystical 
colorings being in 
all respects finely 
reproduced.” 








New 
Post 


Henry Beckett in 


York Evening 








“Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto, did some in- 
terpretive singing of 
a high order. Her 
itself like an 
instrument, 


voice, 
was es- 
pecially well suited to 
two of the ‘Quatre 
Poémes’ opus 5, 
in which Charles 
Martin Loeffler has 
set poems of Paul 
Verlaine and Charles 
Baudelaire.” 
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treatment of the 


songs was beyond 


ODETTE KLINGMANN, 
coloratura soprano, who was heard in a 
successful concert recently at the Highbridye 
Auditorium with Andrew G. Clemmer, di- 
rector and accompanist. A product of the 
Madge Daniell studios, she has made a 
reputation for herself as a church and ora- 
torio soloist. Her program varied from 
arias to folk songs in which she ascended to 
the peak of her upper register with ease, 
freedom and volume. She sang high C and 
E flat without the slightest effort. Miss 
Klingmann has been soloist for two years at of 
the Reformed Church at Highbridge, and on 
Easter Sunday will sing I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth, from Handel's Messiah. 


cavil.” 
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, , , - year, beginning on Monday evening, June Orchestra. Conductors who will share the 
Harrison Christian Soloist at 8, and continuing for ten weeks through baton with Mr. Merola during the season 
S Sey ‘ “4 » August 16. Forty concerts will be held in will be named at a later date. 
Virginia Festival in April Central Park, and thirty on the campus of Merola, who founded the San Francisco 
New York ae Monday, Wednes- Opera Company in 1923 and has ever since 
di = . . day, Friday and Saturday evenings the been its director-general, has again shown 
lo Be Held at Charlottesville, April 14-17 concerts will take place 4 the park, and his rare Rocstaniaatien and sites as to 
; on the campus the other evenings. choice of both repertoire and artists. Ac- 
One of the most important musical events Christian has prepared a most interesting This season’s series is to be called the cording to his announcements, the San 
which the state of Virginia has ever spon- program for the occasion. , Daniel Guggenheim Memorial Concerts in Francisco Opera Company’s 1931 season 
sored will be held from April 14 to 17. Among other attractions of the festival memory of the man who was to a large promises to be one of the most interesting 
will be folk music and folk dance programs, degree responsible for them. The concerts and pretentious in its history. C. H 
two symphony orchestras in a series of are the gift of the Daniel and Florence ene 
concerts, Schubert’s Mass as sung by a Guggenheim Foundation. The band will — . —. 
chorus of a thousand voices, etc. The fes- again include sixty-three musicians, and Many New Cities Join Civic 
tival is to be given for the purpose of soloists will appear. The concerts have 
creating greater interest in music and in- definitely established themselves in popular Music Association 
spiring higher ideals among the people. It favor and are also heard by many unseen 
is a non-profit making venture. radio listeners. Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the 
oe to this event, = ‘erery: = ne Civic Concert Service is extending her 
ye heard in a concert on pri at Smith 4 blazing ail. y Z z 
Memorial Hall, Lynchburg. This recital S@M Francisco Opera Plans blaine tat ee esr beet mecaage in 
will be one of the city’s important musical (Continued from page 5) behalf of civic music and it can be taken 


events this season and is being sponsored cali > sas = si 
by the Business and Professional Women’s ®!¥6" 1 the Exposition Auditorium. These 


Club, Chamber of Commerce, Y.W.C.A productions will include three German 
WMLCA ea ceed vot Sag operas—Tannhauser, Lohengrin and Meis- 
Knights of Columbus “Elks Club Blue tersinger; two French operas — Marouf 
R 8 inkee Hie ¢ Leite Cie (coast premiere) and Carmen; and seven 
Ridge Chapter, D.A-R.; Lynchburg Chapter, Jtalian_operas—Masked Ball, Ii Trovatore 
) “ioe bonls : 3 ‘ ‘ / : allan | as Mas all, é ’ 
D.A.R. ; Poplar Forest Chapter, D.A.R.; Aida, Tosca, Butterfly, Boheme and Andrea 
Garland Rhodes Camp, U.C.V.; Shrine ica 4 
Club, Foreman’s Club, Lion’s Club, Rotary The artists engaged are all of interna 
; lub, Kiw ae lub, Junior League, Little tional fame and affiliated with the foremost 
Theatre, American ae Colonial Dames, BPE ERS . OPS 
Cia Dhemiaion Ceenter, UDC. ont Kick. operatic institutions in the world. Several 
wood Otey Chapter UDC Distinguished favorites with the San Francisco public 
out-of-town guests both those who formerly wil ten, sey, Zeesoen Retmers, 
: : Y soprano; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor; Mario 
lived in Lynchburg and others, will attend Chamlee, tenor; Giuseppe Danise, baritone 
the concert, among them being Governor inal ftvin Pinza hasso. The sez nese all 
John G,. Pollard. " Y ee er ; 


Among Mr. Christian’s numbers will be *°"Y* “6 bestrodince “4 focal opera att 

ay eae ane , . number of newcomers, including Yvonne 
RRISON CHRISTIAN a song composed by Katherine Roberts, (.. : : a ; 

: sall, soprano; Maria Mueller, soprano; 

whose untimely death robbed Lynchburg of eceen i aa dal Viens ERE te 

1 I Il b ainia Petrova and Luisa Silva, contraltos ; 

Music @ foremost composer. re baritone will be ¢ 4 ODS ; ¢ cas 

coiaelel Aa tim Gaueer A Meir 10tthelf Pistor, tenor, from the Berlin 

- ; Se "panon onal eg Coustay A. ' » Staatsoper and Wagner Festivals at Bay- 

eration of Music Clubs and Music Teachers’ “ ™ ssc reuth; and Friedrich Schorr. Following a 

\ssociation It will be given at the Uni chimes custom established since the origin of the 

versity of Virginia at Charlottesville and Goldman Band Concerts Start organization, the artistic personnel will be 

might well be called the first state wide augmented by the most talented and efficient 

“ie euniies a » Harri June 8 : ARNE . . 

music festival attempted in Virginia arri- ’ ; San Francisco singers, who will be en- DEMA E. HTARSHBARGER 

son Christian, baritone, and a_ native of _The Goldman Band, under the, direction trusted with the minor roles. The orches- 

Lynchburg, will be the artist featured in of Edwin Franko Goldman, will give its tra as usual will be made up of the principal 

concert on the evening of April 15. Mr. fourteenth season of summer concerts this members of the San Francisco Symphony 





This will be known as the Virginia 
Festival as sponsored by the Virginia Fed- 











= granted that all of these will shortly 
be added to the 182 cities in which the Civic 
mre a Music Association functions. 

The avant courier has informed each 
town of the president’s coming, and in each 


oo ae place she has been awaited by all the im- 
= portant organizations in town—Kiwanis, 
e ee (a . Rotary, Chambers of Commerce, music 


clubs, social clubs. Dema E. Harshbarger 
: . — y has become a household name. She is as 
Recently published compositions * pe & ae much a popular character as Grace Coolidge 

, — oe ™ - a 4 we bi or Mary Garden. Everybody seems to 
WHEN GOD LAUGHED—For Chorus and String Orchestra (Birchard) Se ; know her. and in every town men and 
— : a ; es ; | = women alike are captivated by the honest- 
SYRIAN BALLET—Full Orchestral Score (Birchard) x P te faced, sparkling-eyed, simple mannered 
3 J woman who has set out to make America 

music-conscious and who has created the 


CHORAL RHAPSODY—For Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra (Gray) one biggest stir in the history of artistic pro- 


motion. 
7LEVEN SONGS ram: ceiaile a ? But the great Dema will take no credit 
ELEVEN NGS—Dramamount Association (Volkwein Bros., Agents) itn taeelk tox her ohiee. She 
Tr ° — , , io = a o ’ ore : Sais £ “Tt’s 
~© Hymns NE _ fk / won't mention or discuss herself. ‘s 
Three nd ’ in NEW HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH . the Ideal that counts, and the Ideal that’s 
(Century Co.) great,” she says. “It doesn’t matter who 
achieves it. I dream of a country hungry 
(In preparation. Gray) Thirty-two Arrangements for Organ of works from eee = = that 
the Eighteenth Century Harpsichord Writers The Harshbarger travels are fabulous. 
She appears suddenly in Tulsa or Memphis. 
Next one hears of her in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, or Albany, New York. And yet she 
seems always to be on hand at her Chicago 
offices. Whenever she is away she com- 
municates with the Chicago office by tele- 


phone at least once a day, and her Chicago 
office knows where to locate her at any 
O moment of the day. They know at which 


hotel she will stop in each city, the schedule 











As played by Philadelphia Orchestra 














dinner, conference, the time she 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER le ago train and the time she alights. 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION a 
De Sylva, Brown and Henderson 
Remain United 


De Sylva, Brown and Henderson, the 
three composers and writers who have col- 
laborated in so many successful musical 


Summer Session—June 24 to July 29, 1931 gt gr aaa aman 


In spite of statements to the contrary, by 


‘ which the public was led to believe that this 
Regular Session Opens September 14, 1931 trio had been divorced and were no longer 
working together, the three of them are at 
the old stand on Seventh Avenue in the De 
. . ] . ° A Sylva, Brown and Henderson Building. 
Applications for Both Sessions Now Being Received They will continue to write songs together 
as well as individually, and hope to continue 
as music publishers for many years to 
come. 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Director of Summer Session 











—_—— ——. 


The Eastman School of Music Offers Courses Leading to Bachelor and 
Master Degrees in Music and Arts, also Special and Preparatory Courses Meyerbeer’s Daughter Dead 


Satzpurc.—Baroness Andrian, daughter 
of Giacomo Meyerbeer, died here at the 
For Further Information, Address age of ninety-two. She had made her home 


. in Salzburg for many years and had been 
ARTHUR H. Larson, Secretary Registrar the object of much attention from the sum- 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ROCHESTER, N. Y. pie Seats to this thy. Eee, Sm, Bae 
short period General Intendant of the 
Austrian State Theaters. P: 3; 
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Before the N. Y. Public 


(Continued from page 15) 
idea of leaving until they could not force 
him back any more. 

Lawrence Brown was an excellent accom- 
panist, and was obliged to acknowledge the 
applause intended for him too, following 
his own arrangements. 


Vera Sterne 


Vera Sterne, American dancer, made an 
auspicious debut in her own country on Sun- 
day evening at the Guild Theater. This 
artist, who is the wife of Maurice Sterne, 
has achieved an enviable reputation in 
Europe. In reviewing Miss Sterne’s danc- 
ing it must be first stated that her style and 
interpretations are entirely individual. She 
belongs to no particular “school” of dancing. 
She has the grace and finish, the balance 
and fleetness of the accepted technic of her 
art, but she adds to this originality of both 
movement and mood. In appearance she 
is fragile and appealing, her body pliant and 
responsive. The program included Pizzetti’s 
Dance of the Falcon; Passing Mask, 1 and 
2 (Malipiero) ; three Valses Nobles et Sen- 
timentales (Ravel), and other numbers. 
Gregory Tucker was at the piano. 


Kedroff Quartet 


Singing under the auspices of the United 
Russian Relief, Inc., for the benefit of the So- 
ciety for Relief of Russian War Invalids and 
the Central Russian Students’ Relief Com- 
mittee, the Kedroff Quartet attracted a 
capacity audience to Town Hall in the after- 
noon. This eminent foursome displayed al} 
its familiar opulence of tone, interesting 
musicianship and infinite variety of nuance 
in a program consisting of Russian folk 
songs, male glees by Glinka, Dargomijsky, 
Sokolov, Tscherepnin’s ode, In memory of 
those fallen in battle, Arensky’s Children’s 
Songs, N. N. Kedroff’s setting of a Mozart 
air, Saint-Saéns’ Winter Serenade and Reis- 
siger’s Olaf Trygvason. Encores swelled the 
list. This farewell concert, given under dis 
tinguished social patronage, benefits 800,005 
Russian exiles now living abroad. 


Braggiotti-K oshetz 

What the newspaper reporters call “a 
large and brilliant audience” gathered at 
the Martin Beck Theatre on Sunday eve- 
ning for a pleasurably diversified program, 
given by Francesca Braggiotti, dancer, 

“with the collaboration of the distinguished 
guest artists,’ Nina Koshetz, soprano; 
Mario Braggiotti and Jacques Fray, pian- 
ists, and Gloria Braggiotti, dancer. The 
concert was for the benefit of the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Children. 

In a season notable for the number of 
interesting dance recitals given by artists of 
international eminence, the exposition of 

“Dance Versions” presented by Francesca 
Braggiotti on this occasion will linger long 
in the memory. This magnetic young artist 
had manifestly spared no pains or expense 
in preparation—witness the bold originality 
of sets and costumes, the highly effective 
lighting, the altogether competent musical 
accompaniment. Also Miss Braggiotti had 
exercised a lively imagination in the terpsi- 
chorean conceptions of the music chosen 
for interpretation, notably in the Skirt Fan- 
tasy and in the two items performed with 
the able assistance of her sister Gloria— 
Reapers at Twilight and the Study in 
Shadow. And finally, she danced with her 
customary skill, grace and charm, to the 
obvious delight of her audience. 

In songs from Malashkine, Ravel, Ker- 
nochan, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Krein and Aren- 
sky, Mme. Koshetz displayed again that rich, 
{ull voice of wide compass, that vocal skill 
and musicianship, and more particularly, that 
ability to grasp and project the emotional 
import of words and music that first won 
her highly favorable attention in this coun- 
try. Mme. Koshetz was warmly received 
by her listeners and was obliged to add 
extra numbers to her part of the program. 

Contributing in an important way to the 
success of this concert was the admirable 
playing on two pianos by Mario Braggiotti 
and Jacques Fray. Effective transcriptions 
by Mr. Braggiotti of The Coronation of 
Joris, from Moussorgsky’s opera; of the 
Pantomime and Fire Dance from De Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo; of the Liebestod from 
Tristan, and of Ravel’s diabolically clever 
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La Valse, as well as Ravel’s arrangement 
of the Nocturnes from Debussy’s Fetes. 
Debussy’s ever-welcome prelude to L’Apres- 
Midi d’un Faune, and Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue comprised their well-varied selec- 
tion of pieces. Individually and collectively, 
they possess a technic equal to the demands 
of the music they set out to play; they play 
with musical sensitiveness and taste, and 
interpret with no little dramatizing power. 


Milwaukee’s Choruses and 
Orchestra Join in Concert 


Frank Laird Waller Praised for 
Progressive Spirit—German 
Opera Company Heard 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The newest idea in 
the resourceful repertory of Frank Laird 
Waller, conductor of Milwaukee’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, was to offer as solo feature 
a whole chorus of voices. Recently Mr. 
Waller obtained the cooperation of two lead- 
ing Milwaukee singing societies—the Arion 
Musical Society Chorus and the Lyric Male 
Chorus—and the double attraction of the 
choral numbers with the symphonic concert 
drew audiences which packed the large City 
Auditorium Hall. The feature inspired en- 
thusiastic newspaper reports and widespread 
comment for its further important effect 
of uniting local musical enterprise in a com- 
mon effort. 

The Arion Musical Society Chorus gave a 
good account of the choral portions of the 
Delius Appalachia work, which at this con- 
cert was perhaps played for the first time in 
America by a symphony orchestra. Al- 
though under Mr. Waller’s direction a 
lucid, finished performance was given of 
Appalachia, in general it impressed as being 
rather amorphous, and was indefinite in ef- 
fect. Mr. Waller also accomplished good 
work with the chorus, which sang the Delius 
portions, which break into Negro spirituals 
and folk song, inspiringly. 

In the next concert, as solo feature, the 
Lyric Male Chorus, which has won coun- 
try-wide admiration for sophisticated finesse 
in interpretations of ballads in English, 
made its usual fine impression, directed by 
Alfred Hiles Bergen. 

The German Grand Opera Company 
played a three-night engagement at Pabst 
Theater here, and under the auspices of the 
newly organized Society of Allied Arts, 
managed by Margaret Rice, accomplished a 
much better success financially this year. A 
brilliant audience greeted the opening per- 
formance, Goetterdaemmerung, and The Fly- 
ing Dutchman on the next night drew a 
somewhat larger audience, the closing pro- 
duction attracting the largest assemblage 
in the company’s three seasons here. 

The Dusk of the Gods performance was 
given with Max Von Schillings conducting 
and Johanna Gadski in the stellar part; an 
outstanding impression was made by Karl 

3raun as Hagen, and Mme. Gadski roused 
the critics to say that seldom had she given 
a more brilliantly musical performance in 
the part of Bruennhilde here, and never a 
more masterly acted account of it. Sharing 
honors with her was director Von Schillings, 
who drew tributes for absolute authority of 
insight into Wagner and operatic direction. 

A satisfactory performance of The Flying 
Dutchman was given under director Hugo 
Blechschmidt, who also conducted the Tief- 
land closing production. Margaretha Bau- 
mer and Johannes Sembach won headlines 
for fervently acted work and singing of sus- 
tained beauty and verve. The company left 
the happiest effect in general for its brief 
season. J. E. McC. 


Leon Carson Broadcasts 


Leon Carson sang over station WEVB on 
March 15, his program including: Ombra 
mai Fu (Handel), Nina (Pergolese), The 
Fisher’s Widow (Clara Edwards), The Lit- 
tle Trees (Osgood), and O Primavera 
(Tirindelli). Mr. Carson’s tenor voice came 
over the air in admirable fashion, clear and 
resonant. As a result he has received many 
complimentary letters. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 22, several 
of Mr. Carson’s artists were heard over the 
same station, at three o’clock; another pro- 
gram will be given on March 29 at the same 
time. 
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The Columbia Concerts 
Corporation Affiliates 


on Pacific Coast 
(Continued from page 5) 


San Francisco, and Mr. Behymer his in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles. 
Together they will open offices in Portland, 
Ore. Marjorie Gowan and Curran Swint 
have also been added to the Columbia Con- 
certs staff on the Coast. 

L. E. Behymer, who has behind him forty 
seasons of work in behalf of music in the 
West, is one of the pioneers of the concert 
business. Born in Shelbyville, Ill., a little 
town of 4,000 in the corn belt, the son of a 
carpenter, he sold papers as a child, clerked 
in the lobby of the post office, carried the 
costumes of the actors to the theatre, dis- 
tributed programs to the audiences. Gradu- 
ating from high school, he left his native 
town and went to South Dakota, where he 
sold books, was a messenger for the rail- 
road, and finally opened a grocery store 
which he operated for three years until a 
cyclone lifted everything into the next coun- 
ty and left the young man with nothing but 
thirty cents in the world. 

Denver was the next place in which he 
landed. He drove a one-horse mail car, an‘, 
to save money, slept in an undertaker’s 
establishment, ready to answer the bell if 
there was a night call. Next he tramped 
through Colorado, and eventually landed in 
Kansas City. There he ran into another 
violent storm. “Is there no place in the 
world where there are no storms?” he ex- 
claimed aloud. A big man standing near 
overheard him. “Sure, there is—California,” 
he said. Young Behymer did not know until 
later that he was an excursion agent! 

In Los Angeles he found a job ushering 
in the old Crown Opera House, the one 
theater in the place, working in the ware- 
house in the daytime. He had no books and 
wanted them; so he got himself appointed 
literary editor of the Herald. The program 
man asked him to edit his program. Soon 
he became owner of the program concession. 


21 
Next the opera glass.man sold him his 
privilege, and the proprietor of the theater 
appointed him press agent. 
inevitably he eventually 
presario. Forty-three years 
and put on his first artist, Ovide Musin, 
violinist. Blind Tom was his first pianist. 
General Lew Wallace lectured for him. His 
first big venture was to buy Patti for $3,000, 
put her on, and make money. Later he in 
troduced to the West such artists as Bern- 
hardt and Duse, Lawrence Barrett, Wilson 
Barrett, the two Coquelins, and Jeanne Had- 
ing. He also brought to the Pacific Coast 
the two Salvinis, Emma Juch and Emma 
Abbott, the Metropolitan Opera, Peary, 
Byrd, Amundsen, Shackleton, Stefansson, 
and even Dr. Cook. He has known and pre 
sented all the successful musicians, authors 
explorers, and actors for forty years 

He is a regent of the University of South- 
ern California, director of the Methodist 
Episcopal University, and has been deco- 
rated by almost every European country. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer was born in San 
Francisco and educated in the public and 
high schools of that city and at the Uni- 
versity of California. He started his busi- 
ness life first as treasurer, then as assistant 
manager, and finally as manager of the Cali- 
fornia Theater. Later he took over a num- 
ber of theaters in other Western cities. 
Finally he associated with the late William 
Greenbaum in concert management, succeed- 
ing Greenbaum twelve years ago. 

Since that time he has developed his busi- 
ness from three to twenty northern Cali 
fornia communities. He has managed all 
the principal annual grand opera seasons, 
The Miracle, and other outstanding events. 
He is the sole owner of the popular concert 
series in San Francisco, Oakland and Stan- 
ford University, and is the exclusive agent 
for all the principal courses in the territory. 


became an im- 
ago he bought 


Reiser Nuptial Music Pleased 
The Wedding Idyl, 


composed for his own wedding, was per- 
formed in January with much success by 
the Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet of Los 
Angeles. 


which Alois Reiser 
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Six and Ten Weeks’ Courses. 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, famous 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Faculty of Artist Teachers. 
Men and Women or gy Piano in Each R 
Concerts every Thursday Evening; 
SELF-H 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City Tel. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, celebrated Vocal Teacher, 
Pianist and Liszt Pupil, 
and PAUL STOEVING, 
STUDENT dy ~~ Artistic and Comfortable, for 
oom. 

Public Invited. 
HELP OPPORTUNITIES—_ Such as Radio, 
Accompanying and Part Time Positions to be had. 


SChuyler 4-4140 


RICHARD SINGER, 
eminent Violin Master, will 


leading 
instruct. 


Movie, Concert, Church, Orchestra, 
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SUMMER TEACHING 
OF 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Concert, OPERA, ORATORIO REPERTOIRE 


In New York Until June 18th. 

In Denver, Colo., From June 22nd To August 3rd. 
Guest Teacher Lamont 

In New York From August 8th To September 30th. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR SUMMER STUDENTS 





L Address: 222 West 83rd Street, — New York City 


SCHEDULE 


Piano LNSTRUCTION 


ACCOMPANYING 


School of Music 














MONDSEE 


AUSTRO-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Mondsee, Salzkammergut, Austria 
JULY 6 to AUGUST 30, 1931 


Under the patronage of the Austrian Government 


Dr. Paut Steran, Director KATHERINE B. Peep.es, 














Distinguished Staff of Professors includes Bartok and Klein, Composition; 


Cooper, Prentner and Kaufler, Piano; Schutz, Seidhofer and Ketterling, Organ; Castelle, Lierhammer, 
told and Major, Voice; Virginia Castelle, Cesia Kaufler, Coaching and Accompanying ; 
Leskowitz-Tandler, Harp; Lewis Richards, 
Chamber Music and Ensemble; Kaplan, Violin; von Laban, Walcher and Greta Gross, Dancing. 


Graduate Professors. 
Address: 


KATHERINE B. PEEPLES, American Executive, 


Harpsichord; Paul Stefan, 





History and Analysis; 


University of Redlands, 


American Executive 

Bartok, Weingarten, 

Hermann, Bar- 

Lothar Wallerstein, Stage Craft; 

The Roth Quartette, 
German taught by 


Rosina Lhevinne, 





California 


Redlands, 
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Alban Berg, 
n premiere hands of the Phil- 
adelphia Grand Opera that city on 
March 19, was given an undeniably successful pro- 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski. 
lhe work made a profound impression and will be 
epeated by the same company next autumn. In 
other columns of the Musicat Courter will be 
found further critical and news comment regarding 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
the most important operatic event of the year in 
America. 

It is only comparatively rich people who are able 
to afford the possession of great violins, and in this 
class are a good many collectors who are not profes- 
sional musicians. Among them is Henry Ford, who 
has a fine Stradivarius. Mr. Ford had the kindness 
to lend this instrument to Beatrice Griffin of Detroit 
so that she might use it at her Town Hall recital. 
Miss Griffith returned the compliment in an indirect 
manner by playing a composition by a Detroit musi- 
cian, Victor Kolar, assistant conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony. 


Radio Lessons 


Radio piano lessons are now on the air. In the 
ranks of the profession they are being discussed pro 
and con, heatedly, generally’ speaking with very small 
understanding of the intention of the broadcasters. 
It seems necessary to explain rapidly what the broad- 
casters and those musicians who are directly in 
charge of the lessons feel that it is possible to accom- 
plish in the way of teaching over the air. Some of 
those who are actively engaged in this work say that 
it is improper to announce, as the newspapers have 
done, that piano lessons are being given. Such a 
statement at least deserves to be received with a 
large dose of salt. As already explained in these 
columns, the object is to arouse interest in music 
study. E. C. Mills, whose idea has resulted in the 
present broadcasts, has explained that he wishes 
to overcome and set aside the prejudice that almost 
amounts to fear on the part of many people con- 
cerning piano playing. There is an idea, according to 
Mr. Mills, that piano playing is terribly difficult, that 
its accomplishment requires so many endless and 
wearisome hours of toil that most people hesitate to 
make a beginning. 

What Messrs. Spaeth and McConathy are doing is 

show radio listeners how extremely easy it is to 
attain some simple results at the keyboard. As Mr. 
Mills says, get the fingers of the children or other 
beginners on to the keyboard, and they will soon dis- 
cover for themselves how free from essential diffi- 
culty the first steps are, and how pleasing it is to be 
able to play a simple tune and a simple accom- 
paniment. The plan deserves the encouragement 
and support of every musician. 


More Reasons Than One 


Does anybody think that the great crowds who are 
attending the Sunday morning symphony concerts at 
the Roxy Theater are doing so primarily because 
they want to aid unemployed musicians? Whoever 
thinks this, is falling into a decided error. The rea- 
sons why people are attending these concerts are be- 
cause they come at a convenient time on a convenient 
day, because the cost is moderate, because the pro- 
grams are short, because they are in a theater that is 
popular and familiar to the audiences, and, finally, 
people have an inherent, genuine and innate 
love for music. Anybody who thinks that people 
do not love music should attend one of the Roxy 
Sunday morning symphony concerts. 


. 


because 


An American Debut 


The performance of Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 
at the Metropolitan on Friday, March 20, was 
marked by the American debut of the French tenor, 
Thill, in the role of Romeo. M. Thill 
proved to belong to that intelligent class of French 
artists who make the utmost of every detail. His 
diction is such as to constitute an object lesson to 
most singers. The writer, who attended the per- 
formance, has a knowledge of the French 
language, and, though he sat far back in the audi- 
torium, he could understand every word the tenor 
enunciated. This has not been the case with many 
a singer singing English. Vocally, M. Thill is also 
significant, so that his acquisition should prove a 
valuable asset to New York’s opera house. 


Ger rges 


good 


Priaulx at Schirmer's 


Inc., announces that Joseph M. 
formerly of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
associated with their retail store. ‘Uncle 
Mr. Priaulx was affectionately known to 
his almost innumerable friends, was a familiar figure 
at the Ditson store on Thirty-fourth Street. He was 
always ready to give hearty aid to any one who called 
on him for —— ation concerning music in any of 
its forms. “Uncle Joe” will give just as warm a 
welcome to those who visit him at the House of 
Schirmer, Schirmer is to be congratulated, and so is 
Mr. Priaulx. 


G. Schirmer, 
Priaulx, 
is now 


J ( ye,” as 
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Music and Morals 


This title in the yellow press or in sensational 
fiction would indicate + it horrifying details were to 
be given of life in the Latin Quarter, or behind oa 
scenes in opera houses with their traditional im- 
moralities, or such things, which opponents and 
enemies of music, and muckrakers, have loved to 
talk and write about. 

Music and morals, however, may indicate some- 
thing very different and very much more to the point, 
and in this case does. 

Ambition is a laudable thing, but often extremely 
dangerous. People possessed of genuine musical tal- 
ent and the possibility of success are frequently led 
astray from strict morality by their ambitions. 

Without ambition one cannot hope to succeed, but 
with it one may succeed at the price of suffering to 
those to whom one owes the duty of loyalty. 

At this time of where the world is 
struggling out of an economic depression, and 
where simultaneously the profession of music is 
undergoing a revision, the selfish ambitions of even 
the most talented musician may cause untold suffer- 
ing, and often does. When a young musician has 
dependents, he cannot simply go ahead with his eyes 
on the skies and his head in a maze of dreams of 
possible future success. He must, or should, settle 
down to his responsibilities and provide for those 
dependent upon him, whether he likes it or not. 

If such cases were rare or the exception, this 
editorial would not be written. But they are not. 
They are all too frequent, and the young musicians 
who are responsible for the suffering entailed should 
awaken to the practical necessities of the business 
side of music and conduct their careers along strictly 
practical lines. 

Also, in the majority of cases, these practical lines 
lead most rapidly to success. The musician who 
centers his ambitions upon a single goal may fail to 
attain that goal simply because there is no direct 
path to it. Musicians who simply wait for prefer- 
ment in some particular line often fail because they 
have no personally constituted background. In 
other words, the composer who persistently composes 
with the hope that the merit of his compositions will 
lead to prominence, and indirectly to an income, may 
miss his aim because he never does the little things 
that may bring him to the attention of those in a 
position to hand him the big things. The singer 
who is heard in innumerable auditions but is unwill- 
ing to accept anything but an important position, is 
likely to remain forever unknown because he or she 
makes no attempt to climb the ladder of success from 
the bottom up. 

The teacher who wants only advanced pupils and 
is unwilling to make his pedagogical skill known by 
entering wholeheartedly into the field of teaching, 
and who has dreams of other things and considers 
teaching merely a “stop-gap,” may find himself 
growing old without a class, without an income and 
without success, utterly unknown in every field. 

The concert artist who borrows money to give 
recitals, without anything in view to follow these 
recitals, without advertising himself, without making 
managerial contacts, simply with the idea that he 
plays or sings so finely that if he is often enough 
heard in recital the music lovers of the world will 
vie with each other to do him honor, is sure to dis- 
cover that he is facing the problem of a musical 
career in utter ignorance of its conditions. 

The musician who refuses to advertise 
can “do it in a big way” may very probably never 
have anything to advertise in a big way, or means 
of financing such advertising. 

All of which has to do with morals and music. 
Only when a musician is utterly alone in the world 
and has no dependents, and no one who will suffer 
through his lack of success, should he permit himself 
the immorality of such selfishness as is here above 
described. All others should take hold of the lowest 
rung of the ladder and climb from there up. They 
should especially make it their business, having 
learned music, to learn the economics of music. 


stress, 


just 


until he 


Congratulations, Mr. Mengelberg! 


The Musica Courier joins with other friends 
of Willem Mengelberg in congratulating him upon 


the occasion of his birthday, which is today, March 
28. As a token of regard his admirers in New York 
have purchased an original manuscript which will 
be presented to him in Amsterdam during the birth- 
day celebrations. Mr. Mengelberg—who should, by 
the way, be called “Doctor,” for the honor of a 
degree has been conferred upon him—was born in 
Utrecht, March 28, 1871. He has had a glorious 
career and has well earned the respect of the music 
lovers of the world who, today, conguninate him. 
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ARiAT ION s 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


So there is an opera crisis, is there, and opera is 
outmoded and dying on its rheumatic old legs? 

The crisis took the form last Thursday, of whether 
the opera house (Metropolitan) in Philadelphia had 
enough seats to accommodate all the persons who 
wished to hear the American premiere of Wozzek, 
the modernistic opera by Alban Berg, pupil of 
Arnold Schonberg. 

Even New York reacted to the crisis, for a special 
train went from here to Philadelphia and carried 
several hundred persons bent upon attending the 
operatic event of the season. 

High expectancy, intense absorption, eager dis- 
cussion, were the various stages through which the 
auditors passed before, during, and after the per- 
formance of Wozzek. On the return train trip to 
New York, there were opinions that the work is 
“interesting,” “gripping,” “fascinating,” “worth 
while,” “great,” “marvelously sincere,” “the only 
modernistic opera of any value”—these are literal 
quotations. 

A few persons said that they did not grasp the 
score completely and would like to hear it again. No 
one, however, of the eavesdropped  discussers, 
doubted the significance of Berg’s opera. Otto H. 
Kahn, hitherto no heated admirer of modernistic 
theories as applied to lyric drama, said to the writer 
of these lines: “I am not only tremendously im- 
pressed but also have become a convert to the cause.” 

eRe 


In another column of the MusicaL Courter, its 
regular correspondent from Philadelphia dutifully 
handles the Wozzek premiere from the critical 
standpoint. 

[ heard the opus in Berlin several years ago and 
wrote an estimate of it at that time. The European 
premiere was reported analytically in these columns 
when it took place in the German capital. 

Wozzek impressed and moved me profoundly in 
serlin, where Kleiber conducted, and almost as much 
in Philadelphia, where the baton was in the hands 
of Stokowski. 

3iichner’s drama is as full of pity as it is of pro- 
test. The action carries forward with almost moving 
picture speed and variety. Both subject and treat- 
ment are very much of our day, what with the pre- 
valent currents in social reform and the radical 
evolution developing in the theatre. Berg’s adoption 
of Wozzek as a libretto was in itself a proof of his 
keen instinct for the stage. 

Regarding his tonalization of the subject, he makes 
one feel that no other method would have been ap- 
plicable to the story and its characters. Wozzek is 
to Berg’s music as Pelleas and Melisande is to that 
of Debussy. 

Several German commentators sought to excuse 
some of the harsh atonality of Berg by saying that 
his Wozzek music as a whole is cast in classical 
molds of form —that the score is split up into 
recognizable suites, passacaglias, sonata sections, 
fugues, rondos, scherzos, variations, and what not 
else. Nobody except pedants and theorists is inter- 
ested in nosing out such classifications. If opera 
cannot charm tunefully or stir emotionally, it will 
never achieve favor through its scientific appeal. 





A FEATHERED CRITIC 
Birdic—“I'’m leaving this house.” ‘ 
Madam Schreihals—“What’s the matter? ; 
Birdie—‘I’ve just heard you practicing your Forest Bird 
music for Siegfried. If that’s the way you think a 
bird sings, I’m of no more use around here. 


One follows the Wozzek music without any other 
thought than that it heightens the intensity of the 
drama and throws its people into sharper human 
relief, with the operatic element almost completely 
forgotten by the spectator and the listener. 

Berg does not always make his music atonal; he 
knows too how to drop into some of the honeyed 
ways of Wagner, Strauss, and Debussy. Those 
moments are indubitably the loveliest in the score 
of Wozzek. 

The Philadelphia performance was worthy in 
every way, except as to a detail or two in casting, 
and the over sonorous orchestra, due to the numeri- 
cal strength of that body. It played with remarkable 
effectiveness. Stokowski showed himself at home 
in the manner of opera, making the orchestra and 
the stage into a homogenous whole. The Jones 
scenery engaged the fancy through deeply sugges- 
tive pictures done with admirable economy of means. 

There must be praise for the Wozzek of Ivan 
Ivantzoff, who gave a profound and pathologically 
convincing study of the befogged soldier and his 
hopeless struggle against life; and enthusiastic en- 
dorsement is deserved also by Anne Roselle, the 
Marie of the production. She did a remarkable 
piece of representation in make-up, costume, and 
action. The richly colored tones and expressive 
delivery of Mme. Roselle, had two episodic oppor- 
tunities in the score and the artist won her hearers 
completely. 

It is to the extreme credit of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company that its foresight and enterprise 
permitted Berg’s opera to have an American pre- 
miere. When that epochal work will be heard in 
New York remains a large question. Why do the 
Philadelphians not come over here next season and 
give us a hearing of Wozzek? 

2 Rp ese 

There is a quotation in a letter received by this 
desk, which calls for immediate correction. The 
correspondent says that “Liszt was considered to be 
half Jesus and half Caligula.” 

Poor Liszt! He had many peculiarities, but never, 
even under strong provocation, did he display the 
sanguinary traits which characterized the earthly 
career of the perverted Roman emperor. No one 
could have blamed Liszt had he developed a homi- 
cidal mania while listening to the plethora of piano 
playing which the little city of Weimar produced 
during his lifetime, but he endured it all most amic- 
ably and never winced—in fact, he got so that he 
finally like it. 

Now for the correction: When Liszt took orders 
as a lay priest, Heinrich Ehrlich, the Berlin pianist, 
teacher and critic, who had stabbed many a celebrity 
with an epigram, said of Liszt that he was “half 
Jesus, half Cagliostro,” and there was more truth 
than poetry in the characterization. 

nme 

A celebrated tenor told of an evening at the Met- 
ropolitan when he was singing in Italian and used 
one beautiful phrase in the duet to convey to his 
partner the words: “There’s a devil—tra la la—of 
a—a—a—devil of a draft here—tra la la.” 

“Ah—ah—yves,” answered the soprano, on the two 
high notes which ended the duet, and the thunderous 
applause of the unsuspecting and enchanted audience 
stopped further vocal conversation. 

eRe 

A writer of popular music is working in his study 
late at night. About him lie opened copies of classi- 
cal compositions. 

A masked bandit climbs in at the window. 
covers the worker with a revolver. 

“What you doing?” asks the intruder. 

“Composing popular music,” is the confident 
answer. 

“Pardon me,’ 
colleague,” 


He 


’ 


remarks the bandit, “I never rob a 
and climbs out again. 
eeme 

A lady teacher advertises as follows: 

“I include in my technical training the inculcation of laws 
governing leverages of playing mechanism in relation to 
resistances. Also full development of smaller leverages un- 
der such conditions as will absolutely procure right muscular 
reactions. Such development in combination with Musician- 
ship and Scientific Piano Posture brings about a natural 
application of resilient so-called ‘weight playing.’ ” 

In other words, the lady gives piano lessons. 

nRmre 

George I. Brown, who is not unknown in con- 
nection with the booking of engagements for Albert 


25 


Spalding, has a secret ambition not hitherto revealed. 
He dabbles in drama, and opus I of his creations 
is presented herewith to the readers of Variations: 


EVOLUTION. 
THREE DIALOGUES COVERING THREE DECADES 
1910 
Scene—Office of a Musical Agent 

Dramatis Personal: ARTIST’S MANAGER 

A LOCAL MANAGER 
and as I was saying, you really ought to 
Spalding. No player I know is of greater 


Ao. 
engage 
promise. 

L.M. (interrupting )—“Did you say he was an 

A.M. (hesitating )—‘“Well yes! You see 

L.M. (interrupting again)—‘“It’s no go with us. 

give us a quotation on Vodkawitch!” 

1920 
SczneE—(Same as above.) 
Dramatis Personal: (Same as above.) 
1 and as I was saying, you really ought to re- 
You know what a hit he made with 


American ?” 


You better 


engage Spalding 
you last season” 
L.M. (interrupting) ‘“What’s the fee?” 
A.M. (hesitating) “Well! So and so much, and 
L.M. (interrupting again)—“Gee! Why that’s as much as 
you quoted on Vodkawitch. How can you have the 
nerve to ask that for an American?” 
1930 
SceNE—(Same as above) 
Dramatis Personal: (Same as above) 
A.M. ‘. . . . and as I was saying, you really ought to 
engage Vodkawitch” 
(interrupting)—‘‘No use, 
Spalding. What his fee?” 
(hesitating )—‘*You know the fee, but it’s not a ques- 
tion of that, but when and how am I going to find a 
free date for you? Here, I'll show you his booking 
list—” 
L.M. “Ill take anything that’s available 
Spalding—and then, you see, he’s an 


2Re 
A comic little verse is the one which Wagner 
wrote in Paris, and sent to his friend Kietz, the 
painter : 


L.M. our public is demanding 


A.M. 


We've got to have 
American’ 


Im wunderschénen Monat Mai 
Kroch Richard Wagner aus dem 
Es witinschen viele, die ihn lieben 
Er ware lieber drin geblieben. 
eRe 

Bel—‘‘Why is everybody staring at 
looking man ?” 

Canto—“He is a pianist who gave a recital in 
New York this winter and did not play Schumann’s 
Fantasia or Chopin’s Sonata in B minor.” 

eRe, 

In the St. Louis Times of March 18, an editorial 
discusses the Ossip Gabrilowitsch request to his audi- 
ence to wear black apparel when he conducted Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion, in Philadelphia recently. The 
St. Louis writer does not think that music is aided 
by sartorial effect. He goes on to say: 


that strange- 


An audience garbed wholly in black is likely to be dis- 
tracted from the subject at hand. Its women members will 
wonder how they look and the men will know that they 
resemble nothing so much as a group of pall bearers or the 
first part of an old time minstrel show. Bach’s great music, 
therefore, would suffer the lack of complete attention. 

Let us assume that the theory is sound. In order, there 
fore, to enjoy Wagner it would be necessary to wear the 
garb of Teutonic legend for a large part of it; of old Scot 
tish clans for another. Yet, when Lohengrin’s wedding 
march is played at a church wedding it loses none of its 
charm and appeal and stirring quality because the men are 
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THE MUSIC LOVER 
Dumbelwhacker (Soliloquizing)—“Shall I go to the 
zither recital or to the lecture on How to Overcome 
Sales Resistance?” 
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Bond street fashion and the women in the latest 
from Paris—or Washington avenue and Olive street 

The thought runs on: what if the Follies management 
were to suggest costumes for the audience in the spirit and 
? Here is something for Florenz Zieg- 


dressed in 


design of the stage? 
feld to think about ! 

P. F., who sends the foregoing clipping, suggests 
that red complexioned auditors use burnt cork on 
their faces; that, if garb regulation becomes habitual 
at all concerts, the management provide dressing 
rooms where the listeners could change into appro- 
priate attire for each number; that shiny bald heads 
be covered with wigs of the appropriate shades; and 
that bathing suits might be in order for Debussy’s 
The Sea, and armor Liszt’s The Battle of the 
Huns. 


tor 


se Fre 
J. P. F. writes irreverently: “I wonder whether 
the popular saying, ‘It won’t be long now,’ refers to 
the hair of pianists. Do you remember when they 
used to wear those bunches of noodles hanging 
around their ears and over their coat collars? Answer 
‘ves’ Well then, yes 
> Fr 
\ jobless violinist telephones that he is particular- 
ly anxious to play at the Stadium next Summer 
because it would keep him out in the open air. 
| a nd 
Nearly all things look brighter in the morning, 
but that doesn’t necessarily include some of the 
notices of one’s recital given the evening before. 
zr 
One hundred per cent Americanism: Two persons 


ves or i 


playing Chopsticks on the piano. 
re Fr F 
1 am endeavoring to find the author of the im- 
mortal line: “He who bloweth not his own horn, the 
it shall not be blown.” 
r- Fr F 
\ MustcaL Courter visitor dropped in to an- 
his invention of a “Z-ray, which will kill 
Why not let them live and suffer? 
> Fr F 
played or sung in musical perform- 
if preserved and used 
modernisti compositions 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Sani 


nounce 


critics.” 


Wrong note 
: 1 
ances now have a real value, 


as motifs for 


Deserving Repetition 
] 


It was pleasing to hear Arthur Farwell’s Gods of 
the Mountain suite at the Manhattan Symphony Or 
under the fine direction 
heard 


chestra concert the other day. 
of Henry Hadley Farwell’s 
often than it should be 


Phere was a tim 


music 1s less 


when this American, then a very 
young man, was decidedly limelight. Those 
were the davs when he organized the Wa-Wan Press, 
which was a plan for issuing the music of American 
It was conducted some- 
along t ines of the Society for the Publica- 
American Music, which was organized a good 
later by Tuthill; a similar 
effort is also now being conducted by Henry Cowell 
under the name of New Music. 

In those old days Farwell had just returned from 
f and no money. It 
good idea to publish 
in this manner, 


in the 


composers by subscription 
| | 


what 
tion of 


1c 


many vears Burnet C 


europe with a lot education 
t 


was suggested that it might be a 
American music, his own 
Arthur said that he 
but did where the financing was to come 
from. Clarence Birchard, the head of the Birchard 
Music Publishing Company, Boston, offered fo assist 
by giving credit for the printing and engraving bills, 
and so the Wa-Wan Press was started 

It lasted a and was finally taken over by 
Schirmer. Farwell entered into the profession of 
musical journalism and also did a certain amount of 
He went 
all Americans have 


included, 


] 


and would be delighted to do so, 


not see 


+1 


while 


lecturing and a good deal of composing. 
1 
Li 


through the usual difficulties that 
in getting productions for his works, and gradually 
dropped out of sight, which is a pity, to say the least 
of it. It [ 
up and slap a good man in the fac 


is always a pity when material forces rise 


. 


Training That Counts 

The National Orchestral Association, which might 
better be called the National Orchestra, has had a 
splendid season. Its latest concert was as good as 
any, and that is very good indeed. Leon Barzin, 
the conductor, who succeeded Chalmers Clifton upon 
the latter’s resignation, is proving himself to be a 
first rate teacher and an excellent musician and 
interpreter. Evidently he gets the best out of the 
forces under his command. 

This orchestra serves an exceedingly useful pur- 
pose, as do other such orchestras throughout the 
United States. There are a number of them, either 
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conducted as private organizations or as part of the 
regular curriculum of music schools. They are train- 
ing orchestra players, not primarily in the technic 
of their instruments, but in the technic of orchestra 
playing, which is not at all the. same thing. The 
players who enter into such orchestras are of neces- 
sity fully equipped technically to play the music that 
is placed before them, and much of this music 1s 
exceedingly difficult. Few people outside of the pro- 
fession realize how well equipped the players in our 
symphony orchestras are. They have amazing tech- 
nical facility, and are able to read almost anything 
at sight and to play the music perfectly after having 
read it over under the baton of a conductor two or 
three times. 

Such equipment is the result of actual orchestra 
practice. It can never be learned in the studios, 
even of the greatest masters. It becomes a matter 
of routine, so that these apparent impossibilities are 
accomplished without any special effort or fatigue, 
and in time the players step upon the concert plat- 
form before audiences without the least nervousness, 
so simple does their difficult job seem to them. 

It is this sort of training that Mr. Barzin is giving 
his students, and he and all of those who stand back 
of him are to be congratulated upon the utility of 
the work. 


Tuning in With E 
“Philip Page Protests— 

Against a Discourtesy to English Music.” In the 
Evening Standard, of London. Two-column head 
and all that. Yes, sir, and what’s the excitement? 
Well, the I. S. C. M., having its festival for the 
first time on British soil—in Oxford, to wit—is in- 
cluding only three English compositions on its pro- 
grams. Three out of twenty-seven, think of it! But 
let Mr. Page have the floor: 

“In a list of twenty-seven works to be performed at Ox- 
ford, I can see three only that are English, and the list is 
said to be the final one. The works in question are Constant 
Lambert’s Music for Orchestra, Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
Benedicite, and Eugene Goossens’ second sonata for violin 
and piano. 

Putting on one side Elgar and the older school, there is 
no mention of William Walton, of Bliss, of Arnold Bax, of 
Balfour Gardiner, of Holst, of Quilter, of Moeran, of Nor- 
man O’Neill and many more British composers who are well 
worthy to rank with those who figure in the long columns 
devoted to foreigners. 

Even some of our lighter composers might have been in- 
cluded, since on that list are V. Dukelsky, who writes jazz 
music for London revues under the name of Dukes, and 
George Gershwin, the American composer of that much 
over-ratéd work, Rhapsody in Blue. 

“Elbowed Out” 

It is not that British music is being elbowed out by works 
of greater importance from abroad, or by composers of great- 
er standing. Indeed, the vast majority of the foreign com- 
posers, though, for aught I know, they have all the virtues, 
musical and otherwise, are nonentities. 

Hindemith is coming to the fore; he played the viola at a 
concert of his own works some weeks ago, Szymanowski’s 
name is also known in London, for it is easy to remember, 
if difficult to pronounce. But who are Leon Knipper, Fer- 
encz Zabo, Virgilio Mortari, Josef Koffler, Roman Pales- 
ter?” 

a 
“Who is—” 

“And who,” you will be tempted to ask, is Philip 
Page?” That, gentle reader, is really beside the 
point. But to satisfy your curiosity, he writes musi- 
cal reviews in the most widely read London evening 
paper, which makes rather a hobby of patriotism in 
its more playful aspects. In this case Mr. Page 
seems to have missed his chance for he might have 
pointed, with justifiable pride, to the fact that all 
the English composers whom he mentioned, with the 
exception of two whose music is decidedly on the 
light side, have been honored by performances at 
previous festivals, and we can assure him that some 
of them were (and still are) quite as obscure on the 
European continent, as Messrs. Zabo and Palester 
are in England today. 

a 
Poor Uncle Sam! 

Moreover, he might have waxed quite chesty over 
the fact that England occupies a whole ninth of the 
festival, though the Society consists of about 25 
national units; that the United States, with nearly 
three times the population of Britain, has only two 
composers on the program, including the “‘over- 
rated” Gershwin, and that Britain, with nine festi- 
vals to date has had as large a share as Germany, 
France or Italy, despite the superior pretensions of 

those traditionally musical countries. 
* x 
Those Kindly Jurymen 

The jury, Mr. Page complains, does not comprise 
“a single British name.” That ought to be another 
cause for pride, since England has come so well out 
of the shuffle. English musicians (who have fre- 
quently figured on previous juries) might have been 
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more diffident about voting for their own compa- 
triots. The jury is chosen (for its expert ability, 
not its national character) by the International As- 
sembly, of which an Englishman, Professor Edward 
J. Dent, has been the perpetual president since the 
beginning of the society. 
i 

Coming to the Fore 

Of course one can’t blame an overworked English 
journalist for not knowing the purposes and rules of 
an International Society which consists so largely 
of mere foreigners. He is most generous to admit 
that Hindemith, at any rate, is “coming on,” (having 
played the viola in London the other day), and that 
Szymanowski’s name is easy to remember, even for 
Mr. Page. 

es 
Melba’s Four 

Melba’s death robbed the world of one of the 
great voices of the century, also deprived English 
musical life of one of its most picturesque characters. 
One of her famous dicta was that, voice being not 
enough to make a prima donna, these were the most 
necessary ingredients : 

1. Personality. 

2. Business sense. 

3. Luck. 

4. Voice. 

Others might consider musicality and dramatic 
fire of some importance, but Melba was no high- 
brow. 

* = & 
From Musical Ukraine 

A Riga newspaper says that the Ukraine’s only 
piano factory has a daily output of only ten to twenty 
pianos, because the people prefer balalaikas and 
accordions. We have never heard a Ukrainian piano, 
but we firmly trust the instinct of the people. 

Ke: oe 
Earning Power in Paris 

According to the Paris Guide du Concert, the 
hourly earnings of Maurice Chevalier are 13,333 
francs; of Citroén, the automobile manufacturer, 
7,333 francs; of Marcel Plagnol, a popular young 
playwright, 10,000 frances; of a Paris bartender, 100 
francs; of Professor Branly, wireless inventor, 10 
francs; of a professor in the Conservatoire, 5 francs; 
of an artist giving recitals anywhere from 0 francs 
to minus infinitum. Comment reserved. C15: 


—— -« 


Levitzki's Gigantic Tour 


Two concerts in Honolulu, forty-six in Austra- 
lasia, and subsequent appearances in Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Roumania, Italy, 
Vienna, Budapest, Holland, England and probably 
Germany and Scandinavia (negotiations are pend- 
ing) make up the itinerary of the tour which Mischa 
Levitzki started this month. He will give several 
concerts in Paris between November and January, 
returning to this country at the end of the latter 
month. 

This remarkable pianist has made tours of like 
magnitude before with tremendous success, and the 
success of the present one is practically a foregone 
conclusion. Mr. Levitzki is one of those artists to 
whom the adage “once heard never forgotten” pecu- 
liarly applies, and wherever he plays he is sure to be 
imperatively wanted again. This is the case with 
most of the cities he will visit on his present trip, 
and the NBC Artists Service, under whose manage- 
ment the pianist is traveling, need have not the slight- 
est misgivings as to the artistic and financial success 
of their distinguished charge on this world-wide 
tour. Even in these days of depression artists of 
the magnitude of Levitzki are drawing huge audi- 
ences everywhere. 


as . 


The German Opera Company 


The appearance of the German Grand Opera Com- 
pany at Mecca Auditorium during all of last week 
demonstrated once again the extraordinary vitality 
and impulse of the Wagner operas. In spite of the 
very obvious limitations imposed upon this excellent 
company by the hall, which is not an opera house 
and was not intended to be, Wagner’s glorious music, 
interpreted as only such a master as Max von Schil- 
lings could interpret it, gave the audiences at every 
performance the thrill of which Bodanzky spoke so 
feelingly, forcefully and convincingly at the Bohe- 
mian dinner given in his honor a few months ago. 
It is quite impossible under present conditions for 
New York to get too much Wagner, and it seems 
almost impossible for the city to get enough of it. 
The German opera company has helped fill the void, 
and it is certainly to be hoped that the same com- 
pany can give a more extended season here and in 
better circumstances at some future time. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT DO YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


(This department has been established because of the many requests for information re- 


ceived over the telephone. 
inquiries by mail. 
be answered by mail.) 


Anent the Teaching of Piano in Classes 


The claim is being made that Liszt, 
Leschetizky and other masters taught piano 
in classes. Can you tell me if this is true? 

They did not give class lessons in the 
modern sense. Piano class teaching, as the 
term is used today, means teaching a number 
of pupils at the same time, all of whom play 
at the same time. Furthermore, a great 
deal of the piano class teaching of today is 
not conducted with the use of pianos, but 
with dumb keyboards, or even with mere 
charts representing a keyboard. 

It is true that Liszt, Leschetizky and 
other great teachers of the piano taught in 
classes, but each pupil played alone and sepa- 
rately on a real piano while the other pu- 
pils merely listened and derived benefit from 
the corrections made of the performance 
of the pupil at the piano, and the pupils took 
turns at the instrument. Busoni’s and 
Godowsky’s methods of giving class les- 
sons were the same as Liszt’s and had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the modern idea of 
class lessons. 

This is not to say that the class lesson 
idea as now being promoted is not useful. 
It is claimed for it that it stimulates an in- 
terest in music lessons and that those who 
have instruction in classes soon take up 
private instruction and provide themselves 
with pianos in order to escape from the 
dumb keyboard or piano chart. There 
should be no need to make mistatements.— 
L. S., Toledo, Ohio. 

A Demand for Something New in Opera 

The New York papers recently have been 
full of contention and controversy io 
opera. To a mere amateur, like myself, 
is all very mystifying, and I would be glad 
to receive an explanation of it—S. L., New 
York, N. Y. 

The explanation of it is probably that 
there have been few composers in re- 
cent years whose talents have made i 
possible for them to write opera of the 
sort that the public likes. The public is 
very gradually growing tired of the old 
operas, and there is a growing demand 
for something new, with apparently no 
available supply. Hence the contro- 
versy. Whether or not there is an 
available supply, we are not able to say. 
It is certain that hundreds of operas 
are being written, but so few of them 
have attained performance, at least in 
America, that there has been no oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with their 
merits or defects. 


What Is a Revival? 


What do opera companies mean when 
they announce a revival? What is a re- 
vival ?—K. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘hecseteiis to the dictionary a revival 
is something that is dead and has been 
brought to life. A good many of the 
revivals of our opera companies cer- 
tainly answer to this description, at least 
to the first half of it. Some people seem 
to think they stay dead in spite of their 
revival. It does seem rather foolish to 
call an opera a revival simply because 
it has been off the repertoire for a year 
or two, An opera might fairly be called 
a revival if it has not been given for a 
great many years, so many years that 
the present generation would probably 
never have heard it and the older genera- 
tion would have forgotten it. However, 
some of our opera houses also call operas 
novelties that are a hundred years old 
that are given for the first time at these 
houses. 

Paying Fees for Auditions 

Can you tell me if there are places where 
a student can get an honest expression of 
opinion as to what the possibilities are for 
his becoming an opera or concert singer? 
Can this be done without paying a large 
fee?—W. L., White Plains, N. Y. 

You should be able to secure an hon- 
est expression of opinion as to the pos- 
sibilities of becoming an opera or con- 
cert singer without difficulty, and at 
moderate cost, from any reputable sing- 
ing teacher or music school in New 
York. Some teachers charge the price 
of a lesson for an audition. 


Seeks Collaborator to Compose National 
Anthem 


Some time ago the writer composed a poem 
descriptive of the power and glory of the 


Readers therefore are requested not to ‘phone but to send their 
Letters of general interest will be answered in this column; others will 


nation. Our country is certainly in need 
of a national anthem in which the words 
and music have been produced by an Ameri- 
can born citizen. Although Congress will 
eventually adopt The Star Spangled Banner 
as a national anthem. [It already has.—Ed.] 
it will never be considered sO, as it is 
set to the tune of a foreign air, and a drink- 
ing song at that. It may be that a collabo- 
rator will be necessary to bring about the 
desired results, that is, one party for the 
words and another for the music. No doubt 
you are interested in work of this kind and 
will give all assistance necessary, and are 
perhaps in a position to refer same to an- 
other party who will supply the necessary 
music. 

It seems strange that a great country 
like America does not have its own national 
anthem in which the words and music have 
been produced by its own citizens. A song 
is needed which is not too long, which can 
be memorized easily, and is not too difficult 
to sing, either for the old or the young. 

Any suggestion or constructive criticism 
that you may have to offer will be very 
much appreciated.—F. J. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

What makes a national anthem great 
is essentially the music, because the 
text is practically the same in every 
country. It is one thing, however, to 
write a national anthem and another 
thing to get the American people to sing 
it. There are already a thousand or 
more would-be national anthems with 
words and music by Americans. 


Not the Same 

I would appreciate very much if you 
would let me know whether or not Liza 
(or Lisa) Lehmann and Lilli Lehmann are 
the same. This is to settle a dispute; it 
is my contention that Lilli Lehmann is the 
one always referred to when speaking of 
great singers of the past. If they are 
separate individuals, please send me a short 


biography of each.—L. G. I 
a 


, New Orleans, 


Lilli Lehmann was a famous singer 
and Liza Lehmann, a famous com- 
poser, who wrote a tremendously suc- 
cessful song cycle called “In a Persian 
Garden.” Lilli Lehmann was born in 
Wurzburg, Germany, in 1848, while 
Liza Lehmann was born in London in 
1862. The two were not related. Liza 
Lehmann became Mrs. Herbert Bed- 
ford and Lilli Lehmann married a well 
known German tenor, Paul Kalisch. 
She is counted one of the greatest 
Wagnerian singers that ever lived. 


The Book is The Secrets of Svengali 
Will you be so kind as to tell me where 
I can get J. Duval’s book on voice? 
His card is on page three of your paper 
and I understand that the information I 
want was in an issue some few months 
back—C. H. M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Duval’s book, The Secrets of 
Svengali, is published by James T. 
White & Company, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


His Biography Published by Fischer 
Could you supply me with all possible 
information on the life of Deems Taylor, 
composer of Peter Ibbetson? If this is 
impossible, can you at least send me a list 
of references where I can obtain the neces- 
sary information?—E. H., New Brunswick, 


J. Fischer & Bro. (119 West 40th 
Street, New York) have published a 
biography of Deems Taylor. 


Re Metropolitan Opera Artists 

Which of the following Metropolitan 
singers are American citizens—Martinelli, 
Gigli, de Luca, Pinza? 

Do Ponselle, Martinelli, Tibbett or Pinza 
sing any Wagner roles?—L. C. D., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

De Luca is the only one of the artists 
you mention who is an American citi- 
zen. Ponselle and Martinelli have not 
sung in any of Wagner’s operas at the 
Metropolitan, but both Tibbett . and 
Pinza have. 
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“AS 


audiences. 


YOU 
Stokowski likes mute 
generated in 
should be 


stifled into silence. 


the breasts of his audiences by his 
Gabrilowitsch is of a diametrically opposite opinion. 


DES SEF sa 
According to the Doctor the enthusiastic impulses 


(or anybody else’s) performances 


Although possessed of the modesty that is characteristic of all really great artists, 
he likes to feel that his conducting or piano playing has struck home, and he likes 
to have his audiences teil him that it has, just the same old story—difference of opinion 

makes horse races. 


I See 


Columbia 


ry 

That 

Concerts Corporation has 
affliated with Selby C. Oppenheimer 
and L. E. Behymer on the Pacific Coast 

William Arkwell’s summer master classes 
for teachers and singers will start on 
June 15. 

The Manhattan Symphony will play a new 
jazz concerto by Emil Velazco on March 
20 


The 


Betty Tillotson is arranging a music day at 
the Woman’s Press Club on April 25; 
Dema Harshbarger and several others 
will speak. 

Yushny’s Russian Revue will be brought to 
America next season by S. Hurok for 
an extensive tour. 

Alice Hackett is giving a series of recitals 
in Chicago for gory 

Annie Louise David, head of the harp de 
partment at the San Francisco Ci 
servatory, is coming East for a few 
months’ visit. 

Max von Schillings, in interview, 
music and politics. 

Barre-Hill believes that 
Opera management does a 
for young American singers. 

Georges Thill, French tenor, made a suc 
cessful debut at the Metropolitan in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Mrs. Oscar Seagle believes that $200 a 
month is sufficient for a music student 
to live and study in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss presented 
thirteen of their piano and voice stu 
dents in recital. 

Gena Branscombe conducted 

Suite at a concert of 
League of American Pen Women. 
last “Dollar” concert at Roxy’s unt il 
after Easter was given on March 22 
Lazar S. Samoiloff is spending two weeks 

in New York. 

Carl M. Roeder will conduct a six weeks’ 
summer course at the Barrington School 
in the Berkshires. 

The Ohio Federation of 
convene in Cincinnati 
10. 

Edward Johnson is completing his 
consecutive season at the Metropolitan. 

Leonora Cortez played recently in Phila 
delphia. 

Ruth Shaffner will be heard over WOR 3 
day as soprano soloist in Dubois’ Seve 
Last Words. 

Stuart Gracey is busy 
state concert tour. 

Martha Baird will give a piano recital in 
Infantry Hall, Providence, R. I., March 
29, for the benefit of the unemployed. 

Ellery Allen has gone to Palm Beach for 
ten days. 

Frieda Hempel will sing at the new Wal 
dorf-Astoria on December 8 at the an 
nual concert given by the New York 
Diet Kitchen Association. 

All the members of Berlin’s Kroll Opera 
House have been notified that from 
the fall of 1931 they are free to seek 
other positions. 

The German Grand Opera Company gave 
a reception and supper to J. J. Vincent 
after the final New York performance. 

Walter Damrosch has concluded his 
of dramatic recitals on the Wagnerian 
operas. 

There will be another performance in Phila- 

delphia next season of Alban Berg’s 

Wozzek. 

Metropolitan completed its list of re- 
vivals with William Tell at the Satur- 
day matinee, March 21 
William L. Mayer, authority on pipe organs, 

is dead. 
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The Chicago Civic 


great dexl 


her Quebec 
the National 
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Clubs will 
April 7 to 


ninth 


singing on an up 


series 


The 


I WONDER: 


“ 


When canned music will be “canned.” 

If Covent Garden in London will 
cease to exist some day 

When America will produce 
Wagner or Chopin. 

How many notes are played and sung in 
New York during a season. 

If there is a standard musical composition 
that Toscanini cannot conduct from 
memory. 

Whether New York will ever have a 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
Why people like Heifetz, Hofmann, Levitzki, 

etc., never make mistakes. 

If it is better to be than not to be, musically. 

What Melba, were she alive, would think of 
Rosa Ponselle. 

What Jean de Reszke would have thought of 
Caruso, had he heard him. 

Who will write overtures that can compare 
with Weber’s. 


really 


a Beethoven, 


“ ” 
new 
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Life Story in Word and Picture of 
Franz Liszt 


IN SIX PARTS 


Born: October 22, 1811 
Raiding, near Odenburg, Hungary 


(Photographs and other material compiled by Dr. Karl Geiringer) 


Died: July 31, 1886 
Bayreuth, Germany 


(Copyrighted, 1931, by the Musical Courier Company) 








Franz Liszt, per- 
haps the most roman- 
tic and picturesque 
personage in all the 
history of music. 

What can one say 
about him that is not 
familiar? 

He dominated the 
pianistic field during 
nearly all his lifetime. 
When Beethoven re- 
marked of the child 
Liszt, “He will be 
heard from,” the aug- 
ust master prophesied 
with vision. 

Aside from his su- 
preme affiliation with 
the piano, Liszt de- 
serves our admiration 
and affection because 
of what he did for the 
symphonic poem, for 
orchestration, for 
piano technic and 
piano building, for the 
art of transcription, 
for piano composi- 
tion, and for Wagner 
and a host of other musical creators, great and less great. 

Of glamorous personality, of exalted artistic talents, of 
generous nature, of keen intelligence, Liszt was blessed by 
the gods. His was a phenomenal career, a charmed exist- 
ence. The story of his life, of his achievements, of his 
contacts, his conquests (musical and romantic) reads 
almost like a fairy tale. No musician that came after him 
has been the equal of Liszt in every department which 
distinguished him. 

Those living experts who heard him play, even in his 
old age, declare that he was the archpianist of all times. 
His compositions swept the world. Four of them still 
remain among the most popular of works: Rigoletto para- 
phrase, Les Preludes, Second Hungarian Rhapsody, and 
Liebestraum in A flat. 

Among pianists, abiding love endures for Liszt’s E flat 
and A major concertos, his series of Swiss pieces, his Tran- 
scendental Etudes, the Ballade, Campanella, Hark, Hark, 
the Lark, an Erlking transcription, Don Juan Fantasia, 
Petrarca Sonnet, Waldesrauschen, Hungarian Fantasia, 
Sixth, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Hungarian 


Rhapsodies, B flat minor Sonata, Paganini transcriptions— . 


the list seems sheer endless. Who, with the exception of 
Chopin, has composed more imperishable hits for the piano 
than the inspired Liszt? 

His songs, too, continue to find favor with discriminative 
vocalists. His orchestral output has paled a bit with time, 


THE SUPREME LISZT 


but whose has not, 
saving most of that of 
Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms? Even Wag- 
ner has his dimmed 
spots these days. 

The influence of 
Liszt, disseminated 
through his pupils, 
colors the pianism of 
our time. Perhaps 
never again will there 
be a personage like 
the Altmeister of 
Weimar. His music 
room there was the 
greatest artistic salon 
of the ages. 

No other musician 
ever has done as 
much as Liszt to help 
his brothers in art. 
His time, his heart, 
his mind, his energy, 
influence and purse, 
always were at the 
disposal of those 
musicians who need- 
ed encouragement 
and assistance. 

Liszt’s literary output, somewhat neglected now, fills 
many volumes, which will be found to contain numerous 
valuable nuggets for the young musicians interested 
enough to seek them out. 

Music has assigned a definite place to Franz Liszt, and 
only confirmed detractors and iconoclasts care to deny his 
importance as an orchestral innovator and a_ pianistic 
creator. 

So long as the piano has exponents and disciples, the 
memory of Franz Liszt will be revered by them as the 
chief god of their instrument. 

When he progressed triumphantly over Europe, and 
whispered and sang and thundered on his keyboard, no 
monarch on any throne outranked him in importance with 
the masses. Cab drivers in Paris cheered him. Royalty 
feted him. All men envied him. Women gazed entranced 
at the slim figure, the romantic locks, the chiselled features, 
and thrilled when his magic hands traversed the keyboard 
and conjured forth tones that touched the emotions with 
irresistible seduction and appeal. 

When Liszt died he took the secret of his spell with him. 
The world has been awaiting his successor in vain. 
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(2) HOUSE OF FRANZ LISZT’S BIRTH 
(Raiding, Burgenland, Austria) 
Franz Liszt was born in Burgenland, a romantic little country full of castles and strongholds. It borders on Hun- 
gary, and although populated by Germans, it formerly belonged to the Magyar kingdom. Burgenland is the 
mother country of a number of great musicians. Besides Liszt, who was born there on October 22, 1811, there aw 2B ‘oR THE 
were Haydn and Joachim, not to mention lesser celebrities, such as Weigl] and Hummel. (3) aie ae ae THE 
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By courtesy of the Richard Wagner Museum in Eisenach 
Liszt's mother was born in 1791, the fourteenth child of 
a small dry goods merchant in the Austrian provincial 
town of Krems. In 1810 she married Adam Liszt, whom 
she met in Vienna. She was a charming woman with a 
fine sense of humor. She followed her famous son to 
Vienna, and later to Paris and Weimar. The bringing-up 
of her "grandchildren was a great joy to Liszt’s mother. 
She died at the home of the composer's daughter, Blandine 
Ollivier, on February 6, 1856. 


Mit Hobe rc Bewitligung 


wird 
der cilfjabrige Kuabe, 
Stang Liszt, 
aus Ungarn geburtig, 
‘Die Ehre haben 
Sountags den 13. Upril 1823 um Die Mittagsftuude, 
im f f. Fleincan Nedouten-Gaale 
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Bertommende Stide. 


2.) Gchtec Sag aus der Syurphonie in von WA. Mozart. 
2.) Grand Concerto fur das Pianoforte mol, vou 3. RU Humaet, mit gans 
Orthefter p-veegetragen von dem Concert ge der. 

3.) Socal: Quartet ven Hern Conradin Krenger, gefunges von den Herren Hai- 
Ginger, Raufdher, Rupredst wd Seipelt, Sanger desl, &. priv. Ipea- 
teré on det Wien. 

4.) Grandes Variationes far bas Pianoforte, mit Ordefler + Begleitung , von J. Mo 
fdhetes, vorgetragen von dem Soncertgeber. 

5.) Grohe Acie von Roffini, vorgetragen vor Mad. S Hie, Gangerin des f. f. priv. 
Theaters an der Wien. 

6.) Feepe Fantafte auf dem Lope von dem Goncertgeber, wou er fit jum 

Sujet von Gemand der P TI. Buborer cin fchriftliches Theme waterthdnight ecbittet. 


Mad. SHio, die Herren Haiginger, Raufher, Rupredt mad 
Seipelt hoy ery befonderer Gefalligtcit fur den Concertacher, angeseighe Mufit- 
ftiicte, fo wie Herr Hildetraud, jwenter Ordefter- Director’ im & Ff, Hoftheater 
ndcft dem agents die Leitung des Ganjen siberuommen. 


Billets gu 3 fi. W. W. find bey Meee. spe Krugerftvafe Mro. 1084, 2" 
Stiege, 2° Stok redts, mm der Kuufthandiung Steiner und Comp. ius Das 
ternoftergafden, und am Tage des Concerts an der Caffe gu haben. 


(4) ADAM LISZT, THE MASTER’S FATHER ? ‘Anfang um halb 1 Ubr. — Ende nad 2 Ubr. 

(Courtesy of Richard Wagner Museum, Eisenach) 
Liszt’s father, born 1780, was overseer of the estate of Prince Esterhazy, but at the (5) PROGRAM OF AN EARLY LISZT CONCERT IN VIENNA 
same time he was a passionate music lover. He played piano, violin and guitar and Liszt started to play the piano at six; at nine he took part in a concert at Oedenburg 
loved to accompany his wife, who was the possessor of a beautiful voice. ‘“My first Hungary. His success was so great that Prince Esterhazy called him to Eisenstadt 
piano instruction I received from my father,” said Liszt in later years. “Before long to play for him. After a second concert in Pressburg several Hungarians of wealth 
I composed some sonatas, which have been lost. In chords which my small hands gave the young virtuoso an annual stipend of 600 gulden for six years, to enable him 
could not encompass I helped out with my nose.’ Adam Liszt gradually devoted to complete his musical education. In consequence his parents settled in Vienna in 
himself entirely to the development of his gifted son, and accompanied him on all 1821. There also the boy gave sensationally successful concerts. The accompanying 

his early concert tours. He died in Boulogne on August 28, 1827, of gastritis. program was played by him at the age of eleven. 
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LIEBLING 


Announces 





a comprehensive and intensive 


LECTURE COURSE 


FOR STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


on 


STYLE IN SINGING 


18 lectures in 18 days 


from 
July 13 through Aug. 1 


ae 





In these lectures Miss Lieb- 
ling will take up the following 
subjects :-— 


VOICE PLACING 

BREATH SUPPORT 

VOCAL TECHNIQUE 

DICTION 

HOW TO APPROACH A 
SONG 

HOW TO COLOR IT 

THE CORRECT VOCAL 
LINE 

THE GROUPING AND 
BALANCING OF 
SONGS ON PRO- 
GRAMS 

THE CHOICE OF SUIT- 
ABLE MATERIAL 
FOR PROGRAM MAK- 
ING 

THE MAKING OF CA- 
DENZAS 





Problems of VOICE and 
STYLE which present them- 
selves to all teachers will be 
discussed, analyzed and dem- 
onstrated. 

The price for the entire 
course will be $50.00. 

There will be a daily lecture 
lasting one and one-half hours. 
For further write to 
ESTELLE LIEBLING 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
145 West 55th St., N. Y. City 


Tel. ClIrcle 7-1787 


information 





ESTELLE | 
































MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Wolf-Ferrari’s Vedova Scaltra 
Proves a Popular Success 


Premiere in Rome Under Marinuzzi—Good Libretto and 
Appropriate Music—Rome Hears a Mozart Opera for 
First Time in Twenty Years—Klemperer as the 
Apostle of German Music—Busch and Serkin 


Make 


Rome.—Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s new 
comic opera in three acts, La Vedova Scaltra 
(The Wily Widow) had its world premiere 
here at the Royal Opera, with Gino Mari- 
nuzzi in command. The opera met with an 
enthusiastic reception. The production of 
this long-awaited work by the composer of 
The Secret of Suzanne, turns out to be a 
worthy successor to that sparkling gem of 
comic opera. 

The libretto is an adaptation of Goldoni’s 
classical comedy of the same title by Mario 
Ghisalberti, who has managed to preserve 
the charm and brilliance of the Goldoni dia- 
logue, despite the necessary simplification 
and slowing-up for musical rendition. The 
scene is laid in eighteenth century Venice. 
The action concerns the rivalry of English, 
French, Spanish and Italian suitors for the 
widow's hand, and the caricature of the na- 
tional peculiarities of each is very amusing. 
The style is that of the commedia dell’arte 
of the Italian Renaissance, and Harlequin 
appears in a mask. 

The music is light, in Wolf-Ferrari’s deft 
manner, eschewing modern effects; yet it 
cannot be called old-fashioned. It is abso- 
lutely appropriate to the text and the spirit 
of the piece. The opera is to be produced 
next in the Milan Scala, and then in Munich. 


oF Ficaro Brincs Mozart Back 


TO RoME 

With the production of the Nozze di Fi- 
garo, directed by Gino Marinuzzi at the 
Royal Opera, Mozart made his reappearance 
on the lyric stage of the Italian capital after 
a lapse of twenty years. Owing to the per- 
sistent neglect of Mozart’s operas in Italy, 
this presentation had all the character of a 
novelty, even to the critical polemics which 
it arous sed in the daily press. Somewhat to 
the surprise of the foreign reader, the leading 
younger critics were constrained to do battle 
in the name of the humanity and universality 
of Mozart against certain of their elders, for 
whom Figaro is of merely historical interest, 
eighteenth century music, remote from the 
musical sense of our time. 

The latter attitude, indeed, seems to have 
inspired the scenic production at the Teatro 
Reale; executed in the routine spirit of the 
provincial theater of an older generation, it 
aroused associations of a dreariness which 
threw into greater relief both the uncon- 
querable freshness of the music which could 
triumph against such obstacles, and the verve 
and sparkle of the best moments in its exe- 
cution. Mariano Stabile, as Figaro, re- 
vealed himself as a Mozart singer of very 
high order, and, admirably seconded by Ade- 
laide Saraceni as Susanna, gave an imprint 
of intelligence and life to the whole produc- 
tion, which might otherwise have been some- 
what labored and long-winded. 

Marinuzzi, fully alive to this 
transformed his orchestra into an 
ment of graceful, incisive accent, success- 
fully achieving what was, in fact, the crea- 
tion of a genre new both to public and per- 
formers. The production was marked by 
one of the most popular successes of the sea- 
and it is to be hoped that the direction 
of the Teatro Reale will appreciate to the 
full the significance of this cordial welcome 
accorded to Mozart by a people so eminently 
qualified both to interpret and to understand 
him. 


REVIVAL 


danger, 
instru- 


son, 


KLEMPERER INTRODUCES BRUCKNER TO ROME 


Otto Klemperer, in his two concerts at the 
Augusteo, revealed both his own magnificent 
qualities as a musician and conductor, and 
the remarkable possibilities of the orchestra 
under his baton. The programs included 
works as various as Bruckner’s seventh sym- 
phony, Stravinsky’s Pulcinella suite, and 
Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathustra. 

None but the authority of a great con- 
ductor could have imposed the Bruckner 
symphony on the attention of an Italian au- 
dience. For the first time Rome listened to 
those pages, sustained by the warmth and 
breadth of gesture of Klemperer’s reading, 
and listened with respect, if not with the 
reverence which greets Bruckner among his 
own people. The incredible virtuosity of the 
Strauss poem gained, in Klemperer’s pene- 
trating interpretation, a new justif ication. 

In the second concert Klemperer reached 
highest point of achievement in the 
Brahms first symphony. In this, as well as 
in the Egmont overture, the conductor gave 
his audience that rarest and most precious of 
all musical experiences—a completely defini- 
tive reading of a classical work. The enthu- 
siasm of the audience was boundless, and the 
walls of Augustus’ tomb have rarely echoed 


hj 
his 


Welcome 


Return 


to such applause as marked the regretted 
ending of Klemperer’s stay in Rome. 
RETURN oF BuscH AND SERKIN 

Adolf Busch appeared in two concerts, 
partnered by Rudolph Serkin, in a sonata 
program, containing Bach in E major, 
Brahms in G, and Beethoven in E flat, at the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia; at the second, 
with the Augusteo orchestra two days later, 
he played three concertos, Bach in A major, 
followed by the Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
concertos. Both concerts were crowded to 
the doors with a responsive public, eager to 
greet the violinist, who is greatly loved here, 
after his absence of two years. When Busch 
attains that ultimate intimacy with his ma- 
terial, which is at present the only quality 
which he lacks, he will indeed be one of the 
greatest violinists of all time. 

Rudolph Serkin, at the piano in the sonata, 
showed himself a musician in no way in- 
ferior to Busch, and justly shared in his tri- 
umph. Less successful was the halting or- 
chestral accompaniment provided by Mario 
Rossi at the Augusteo concert. B.S. 


Ohio F. M. C. Convention in A pril 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, president of 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, an- 
nounces that the State convention is to take 
we in Cincinnati at the Greater Hotel 
Gibson, from April 7 to 10. 

The opening concert will be a performance 
by the Cincinnati Little Symphony, and 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah is to be given by the 
Choirs of the St. John Unitarian Church 
under the direction of John A. Hoffmann, 
with Lillian Tyler Plogstedt at the organ. 
In the afternoon of April 8, a concert will 
be presented by the younger members of the 
faculty of the College of Music of Cincinnati. 
That evening a piano recital will be offered 
in the Gibson ballroom by Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska. 

At Emery Auditorium, Tales of Hoffman 
will be presented in English under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Von Kreisler and Marie 
Kirsanova. Gena Branscombe will be heard 
in a recital of her own works, April 9. The 
Federation luncheon will be held that day 
at the Gibson Roof Garden, and that eve- 
ning will be devoted to Choral Music. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will 
be heard in the afternoon of April 10, under 
the direction of Fritz Reiner. Daniel Eri- 
court will be the soloist that morning. The 
Past Presidents’ Breakfast will be held at 
the Gibson Hotel. The young artist contests 


and junior contests will be held on April 7. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 
Lottice Howell has been engaged to sing 
for four weeks at the Palladium in London; 


she is now one of the headliners at the 
R. K. O. Palace Theatre, Chicago, Ill. The 
Cincinnati Post commented as follows about 
her appearance at the Albee: “Lottice How- 
ell possesses a splendidly trained voice and a 
knack of delivery which wins her hearers.” 

Fanny Berge has been substituting at 
Holy Trinity Church in New York and at 
the Crescent Avenue Church, Plainfield, 
N. J. Phoebe Crosby has been soloist at the 
Poinciana Community Chapel, Palm Beach, 
Fla. Austin Mosher gave a recital at the 
Educational Alliance, March 8. Mildred 
Harris has been heard in Bluefield, W. Va. 

All the above mentioned singers are from 
the studio of Sergei Klibansky. 


Rudolph Reuter’s Activities 


The recent concerts of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music enlisted the services of 
Rudolph Reuter in works by Gruenberg and 
de Falla. Soon thereafter Mr. Reuter made 
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a second trip to Wichita and Winfield, Kas., 
where he was soloist in the piano festive al. 
A fourth lecture-recital this season was giv- 
en in Indianapolis on the subject of modern 
music, on January 26. On February 12 
Reuter played a special concert of two piano 
music over Station WMAQ with Harold 
Van Horne, and on February 23, he gave a 
— recital in Indianapolis with Jacques 
Gordon and the Gordon Quartet. He played 
again with this group at the University of 
Chicago on March 3. He is engaged for 
Fargo, N. D., in April, having had unusual 
success in a recital there last season. 

Chicago recital under the auspices of Bertha 
Ott is scheduled for May 3 at the Playhouse. 


Liebling Singers Engaged for 
Rubinstein Club 


At the fourth monthly concert of the Ru- 
binstein Club, on March 10, the program was 
presented by artists from the Estelle Lieb- 
ling studio. Scenes in costume from Carmen, 
Traviata, Aida, Lakme, Samson and Delilah, 
the Pearl Fishers and Prince Igor were 
given. The singers were Patricia O’Connell, 
Leonora Cori, Mae Haft, Devora Nadwor- 
ney, Mary Craig, Georgia Standing and Val- 
entina Aksarova; Paul Cadieux and Vladi- 
mir Dubinsky. With the exception of Mr. 
Dubinsky all the artists are under the artistic 
guidance of Estelle Liebling. 

Prince Igor was sung by a group of special 
Liebling singers consisting of the Misses 
Balthy, Baskerville, Hearin, Houtz, Rose- 
crans, Saxon, Shagan and Sprung. This 
group was directed by Marye Berne, one of 
Miss Liebling’s assistants. 


Lester Ensemble at University 
of Pennsylvania 

The Lester Ensemble recently presented a 
chamber music concert at the University of 
peer ler in Irvine Auditorium, before 
an audience of 800. Those appearing were: 
Josef Wissow, pianist; Herman Weinberg, 
violinist; and Emil Folgmann, cellist. In- 
cluded on the program were four composi- 
tions by Carl McDonald, head of the music 
department of the university. The evening 
also brought numbers played on the Curtis 
organ by Morrison C. Boyd, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Concert Band, under the direction 
of Adolph Vogel, formerly of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 


Samoiloff i: in <a York 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, and his daughter 
Zepha, who are now residents of Los 
Angeles, are stopping at the Ansonia Hotel 
in New York for two weeks. While here 
he will arrange debuts for several California 
artist-pupils, also giving vocal instruction. 











Old-Fashioned Hospitality 
& in a Modern Setting 


Situated in the very heart of Philadel- 
hia’s great retail district, The Benjamin 
Franklin offers maximum convenience to 
visitors here. It is within easy walking 
distance of all the main historic points 
of interest. Conveniently accessible to 
all centres of transportation. 


Tn "gang . ’ each with bath 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Chestnut Street at Ninth 
PH ILADELPHIA 


— 
By tal 
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IN NEW YORK 


7th Ave. 50th—S5ist Sts. 
2000 ROOMS 
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INBOSTON = 


At North Station 
500 ROOMS 


Radio in every room 


Rooms with private bath w 4 


DOUBLE ROOM AND BATH (for two) 
New You 3 To G [utener | Boston 4° to 6% 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


TeacHer oF Famous ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., NewYorkCity Tel. ENdicott 2-8144 


Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Motsupeiiies Ones Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Halil, 113 W. 67th St., New York 


March 








VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor te Antuun J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Pregram Building 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 
Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


LEON CARSON 


TENOR—TEACHER ro SING. 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley, N.J. 160 W. YS iS, N.Y. 
Tel.: Nutley 2-2499 Tel: TRaf. 7-6700 


THEODORE STRACK 


TENOR 
OHICAGO CIVIO OPERA COMPANY 
Management: Wolff and Sachs, Berlin, 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone NEvins 8-3840 for Appointment) 


OLGA DIDUR 


matic Sopran 
METROPOLITAN OPERA. COMPANY 


ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Teacher of Plano 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
425 East 86th Street : : New York 


NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music. Know Music. Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, 
Musicianship and how to teach the Beginner 
to play in the First Lesson, Sight Singing. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. Send for 

Catalogue and Guest Card. Address EFFA 
ELLIS PERFIELD, 121 Madison Ave. 
(30th St.), N. Y, City. Phone BOgardus 
4-5163 


GRUDZINSKI 


K 
U VOICE — REPERTOIRE 
R 
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Mét.: 























138 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone—CIrcle 7-1123 





VICTOR AND COLUMBIA RECORDS 


JEAN TESLOF 


BARITONE 
Studio—736 West End Avenue, New York City 
Tel. Riverside 9-3222 


FCHASE 


VOICE a a eg ng 
STUDIO: 316 West New York City 
N TRafalgar 7-9192 ENdlcott 2-5644 


STURANI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND CO 
Studio: Apt. 5-6, Hotel Ansonia,N.Y. Phone: 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE AND PIANO STUDIOS 
(Auditions Without Charge) 
Five Recent Years ur ope 
21 West 95th Street, New York Riverside 9-0141 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVYTCH 


VIOLINIST 
Teaching Season 1930-31 
127 East 28th Street, New York 
For Concerts and Recitals 
Address Concert Mgt. Vera Bull Hul 
Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, ay York City 


HARRISON 
Cellist 


Civic Concert Service, Inc. 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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NBC Artists Service 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Foreign News in Brief 


AND MiLHAuUD OPERAS SOON TO 
Be HeEarp 
Paris.—A new opera by Joan Manen, 
called Hero and Actee is about to have its 
first public performance at the Opera in 
Barcelona, while Darius Milhaud’s new 
opera, Maxmilian, will shortly see the light 
ot day, theatrically speaking, at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. The latter is based on 
Werfel’s Juarez und Maxmilian and has 
been made into an opera libretto by R. St. 
Hoffmann. B. 
DoHNANYI DrRECTOR OF 
BROADCASTING 
Bupapest.—Ernst Dohnanyi has been 
made General Musical Director of the 
Hungarian broadcasting system. ee 
ANOTHER EASTER OPERA FESTIVAL 
CoLoGNE 

Cotocne.—Cologne is again to have an 
opera festival at Easter time. It is to 
constitute a cross section of the season’s 
work and will include Lohengrin, The 
3irds (by Walter Braunfels), Faust, Zar 
und Zimmermann, Macbeth, Tristan und 
Isolde, Figaro, Fledermaus, Meistersinger, 
Zauberflote, Die Verkaufte Braut, Rosen- 
kavalier, Wozzeck and Figaro. - 
GraND OPERA—AND Horse 
ATHENS (GREECE) .- 
ment has passed a law for the foundation 
of a National Opera House. The means 
for it are to be raised through a new tax: 
three per cent of all takings from public 
horse races will hereafter be exacted by the 
state, and the proceeds of the tax will go 
to the maintenance of the State Opera. 

le 

More Mozart CELEBRATIONS 

VieNNA.—The Vienna committee of the 
Mozarteum Foundation, which includes 
leading musicians and important political 
persons, is now at work upon the details 
of the many festivities planned to com- 
memorate the Mozart jubilee. A _ great 
festival meeting is planned for Vienna. A 
cycle of Mozart’s masses is to be given at 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna. Salzburg 


MANEN 


HUNGARIAN 


FOR 


RACES 
The Greek govern- 


will have a big exposition under the title 
Mozart and the Theater, to be opened on 
July 26th. B. 
Bupapest Royat Opera BEcoMES 
DEMOCRATIC 
Bupaprest—The Budapest Royal Opera 
is to be reconstructed at the end of the 
current season. A large number of boxes 
are to be demolished and replaced by bal- 
cony seats. This will increase the seating 
capacity of the house by about 400 lower- 
priced seats. The cause for the new plan 
is the poor sale of boxes. ya 
A Jazz Oratorio 

PraGcue.—Erwin Schulhoff, modernist com- 
poser of this city, has completed a jazz 
oratorio entitled H. M. S. Royal Oak. The 
Frankfurt Broadcasting station will give 
the first performance shortly. B... 2 
TOsSCANINI 

Horthy, Regent of 


PROFESSOR 

Bupapest.—Admiral 

Austria, has bestowed upon Arturo Tos- 

canini the title of Professor of the Royal 

High School of Music of Budapest. T. L. 

PostHumMoUuS HOFMANNSTHAL FOR 
SALZBRUG 


VIENNA.—Among the manuscripts left 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, dramatist, and 
librettist of Richard Strauss, there are 
sketches for a play, Xenodoxus, the Doctor 
from Paris, which Hofmannsthal had _ be- 
gun to adapt from an old play written by 
Jesuit fathers. Max Reinhardt plans to 
produce this play at the Salzburg Festival 
in the manner of Everyman, and has com- 
missioned one of his assistants to complete 
the play from MHofmannsthal’s fragment. 

P. 


PLAY 


SinG AT ALBERT 


CONCERT 


SUPERVIA TO 
JUBILEE 
Lonpon.—An interesting announcement is 

made by the promoters of the great concert 
of massed orchestras, which will celebrate 

the Jubilee of the Royal Albert Hall on 

March 29, to the effect that the two singers 

chosen for this important occasion are Con 

chita Supervia, Spanish soprano, and Keith 

Falkner, English baritone. 


CoNCHITA 





Courses in Music at Barrington 
School 


In cooperation with the summer Recrea- 
tion Session of Barrington School in the 
Berkshires, Carl M. Roeder will 
receive pupils for a  six-weeks’ 
course of music, in which intensive 
study of technic, interpretation, 
repertoire, and teaching problems 
may be combined with pastimes. 
The attractive surroundings of the 
school, weekly programs by stu- 
dents and visiting artists, and at- 
tendance at the chamber music con- 
certs of the South Mountain Quar- 
tet and Elshuco Trio at Pittsfield, 
and the Berkshire Playhouse Trio 
at Cummington, provide an unusual 
musical environment for students 
who want to make the summer a 
period of artistic growth. 

Mr. Roeder, long recognized zs 
one of New York’s leading author- 
ities on piano technic and interpre- 
tation, is a member of the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School of Music, and 
is head of the music department 
of Barrington School. His Car- 
negie Hall studios have turned cut 
a succession of young artists. 

The Barrington playing field, 
tennis courts, and golf course, as 
well as bathing privileges, are free 
to the music pupils. Members of 


PICTURESQUE 


in the Berkshires, where 
of music and where he holds summer classes. 


the recreation group will, through the cour 
tesy of Mr. Roeder, attend the concerts and 
recitals in Assembly Hall, and may be en- 
rolled as pupils in the course in music, which 
opens July 1, and closes August 14. 


; SETTING OF 
BARRINGTON SCHOOL, 
Carl M. Roeder is director 


THE 


Recreational privileges enjoyed by pupils of Carl M. Roeder’s Summer Musical Course 
at Barrington School in the Berkshires. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 SouthVan Ness Ave: 
Under management of L, E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
Srupio: 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 
Villa Noeturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May 


ZERFFI 


Voice Production 
without Interference 








TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


STUDIO: 
326A W. 77th St. 
New York 
Phone TRafalgar 1-4385 

BUILDER 


HARRIET FOSTER and COACH 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 251 W. 7ist St. 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-6756 


ELSIE LUKER 


CONTRALTO 


Betty Tillotson, 1776 Broadway, New York 


TINA PAGGI 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


care of Musicat Courtine, 113 W. STth &.,N. ¥ 


EDUARD HABICH 


Baritone—Chicago Civie Opera 


Bayreuth Covent Garden, London 
20th Season 8th Season 


William S. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St. New York 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: %@2 Riverside Drive, 





VOICE 


New York 





Management : 





Address: 











New York 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - - - - « 





Pennsylvania 


NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. oo (By Appointment Only) 
Hudson Ave., Tenafly, N. J. Tel. Englewood 3-3003 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


Violinist—Member facuity Peabody 
Conservatory 
Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique 
Paris. Examination and preparation. Authorized 
by Mr. Thibaud to recommend selected students 
for his master class. 
Address: 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


: STABILE 


Baritone 


Teatro Resle (Rome), Covent 
Guest Artist Steatsoper, Berlin 











La Scala (Milan), 
Garden (London). 


Address: Via Besana 9, Milano, Italy 





MME. BARBARA 


GROSSI 


formerly Grand Opers and 
Concert Singer 
The natural method for the emission of the 


voice. A specialist for the female voice. 
Voice trial free 


—— LANGUAGES —— 
104 West 40th Street, New York 
Apartmeat 23 
Phone: LAckawanna 4-6438 
By appointment enly 

















HUGHES 


IANIST 
Mgt.: aon & JONES, fitowee Hall 
iw Avon S7th Street, New York 


Steinwey Piano Due-Art Records 


Prof. Carl Flesch 


Teaches in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 13: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
Baden, Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23: April-Sept. Inquiries: 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany. 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 
Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heiarich Schlusnus 
Pariserstr. 39 Berlin, Germany 


GEORGE WOODHOUSE 24%. 


Graduate of Laschetisky; Author of “The Artist 
at the Piano,” “Creative ng ran 


19 Wigmore Street, 
Summer 8chool, Gommntenh ae jak, isst 


«MALATESTA 


& MILAN \o!ick Pronuction 


CORSO CONCORDIA 6 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


s-ROMANI 


Teacher of ROSA PONSELLE 
N Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New Yerk 
oO Tel. Riverside 9-6910 























WALTER HENRY HALL 


Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 656th &t. 
Tel.: Circle 7-1787 


MAY SCHEIDER STONE 


Voice Placing, rnin aie Repertoire 
Vocal Studio: 127 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 7-3681 


* ROXAS 


b4 SINGING TEACHER 
AND COACH 


MUSICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 


(Under the direction of MRS. PERCY PITT) 
Grotrian Hatt, 115 Wiemonre 8r., Lonpor, EnoLamp 
Established to assist and to give and 
advice to artiste and students in selecting teachers, ar- 
ranging auditions and recitals, an@ in helping in estab- 
lishing careers in 


DR. LEVBARG’S INSTITUTE 


For the Scientific Correction of 
Voice, SpeecH and Hearinc Derects 
113 WEST 57TH STREET—SUITE 1409-10 
Special Courses for Teachers and Students 
in Voice Production 
John J. Levbarg, M.D., Director 


lt 5 p.m. daily Cirele 1-0593 
Tues. and Thurs. 8 to 9 p.m. LEhigh 4-2466 


LUCREZIA 


Baldwie Piano 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


American Manager of Musical Artists 
in Europe 
European Debuts and wy Arranged 
at Nomi 
Full Publicity one 
Advice given concerning best teachers 
in all branches of music in Europe 
Fall Information on Request 





Studio: New York 








For six years coach te 
Giovanni Martinelli 


mA: 
Bamoilof 


703 Steinway Hall 
Circle 7-5161 














Metropolitan 


Opera 


House 


New York 


Victor Records 








Address: Immeuble Pleyel 
252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris 
New York address: care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th St., New York 
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Artists wearin 


The American Institute sponsored a re- 
cital of piano music at headquarters, March 
13, which encompassed classic, romantic and 
modern works from Bach to Scriabin. 
Eleven pianists played these numbers, the 
following participating: Alice Lightner, 
Freda Katz, Blanche Devote, Lucy Thomas 
Doering, Mildred E. Harris, Marjorie Jer- 
vis, Dorothy Talbot Wight, Mildred 
Flower Hird, Marion Lang Tiedeman, Eliza- 
beth Thinnes and Lillian Rung. A high 
degree of ability was evident in all the 
playing, and warm applause certified to the 
enjoyment of the listeners. 

Frederic Baer recently appeared in Pat- 
erson, N. J., and New York City, March 
10 and 12 respectively. Just previously he 
sang in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Harry C. Banks, Jr., recently gave the 
second in his series of organ recitals at 
Girard College, Philadelphia. Kathryn V. 
Lemmo, soprano, was the assisting artist. 
Mr. Banks played Felix Borowski’s suite for 
organ, excerpts from Stravinsky’s Fire- 
3ird and compositions by Karg-Elert, Pur- 
cell and Widor. Miss Lemmo offered music 
by Handel, Brahms and Charles Edward 
Horn. 

Aaron W. Bastedo gave a reception 
and musicale in honor of Baroness von 
Hindenburg and Gina Pinnera, at their home 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. Gina Pinnera, Julia 
Vardo Bastedo, Mme. Orlova, Hazel Dorey 
and Harold Henry, also The Schubert Trio, 
were associated in the musical program. 
Among the guests were Florence Foster 
Jenkins, Lady White Todd, St. Clair Bay- 
field, Dr. Henry Hadley, Paul Schwarz 
(German consul), Edward O. Towne, Biron 
von Curland, etc. 

Nicholas Berezowsky, composer and 
violinist, has accepted an invitation to con- 
duct his violin concerto at the Festival of 
the Allgemeinen Deutschen Musikverein, to 
be held in Bremen, Germany, in May. Mr. 
Berezowsky conducted this same composi- 
tion over the NBC chain on March 8. 

The Brosa Quartet will play in West- 
field, N. J., on November 20 

Florence Bullard won Siatheet praise 
from the New York Staats Zeitung of 
March 4, in comment on her Chalif Hall 
recital, in part as follows: “The talented 
ambitious soprano had a numerous audience 

. a temperamental and musical artist . 
won a handsome success. Nature has gifted 
her with a strong voice, extensive Compass 
and pleasant quality, of pronounced dramatic 
character. Her intonation, diction, musical 
nature, and above all a certain interpretive 
talent made a good impression . . . Friendly 
applause and beautiful flowers were show- 
ered on her.” 

Grace Castagnetta, pianist, played with 
much — on March 8, at the Barbizon, 
New York, followed March 13 by a New 
York recital, for which invitations had been 
issued by Hettie Harris, of Hackensack, 
N. 


Maisie Chance, pianist, and Adele Mar- 
gulies, her instructor, rightly shared hon- 
ors at the recital given by the former at 
the Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. She 
played works by Bach, Chopin, Brahms and 
the moderns so well that she had to give 
encores, 

Julia Seargeant Chase Decker, founder- 
president of the Music-Drama- Dance Club, 
issued invitations for the March 21 musicale, 
Hotel McAlpin, which included the follow- 
ing artists and entertainers: Margaret Kel- 
ler, soprano; Gladys Brandi, pianist; Helen 
DeWitt Jacobs, teacher-accompanist ; Mrs. 
William Clay Jacobs, teacher of elocution; 
Pearl Schmidt, reader; Sidney Chanin, 
Herman Lipzen, Oscar Bloch, and Bernard 
McHugh, violinists; Louis Clayton Wood- 
ruff, accompanist; L. R. Blasins, New York 
Telephone Company. The next function 
will be a concert and dance, Hotel McAlpin, 
April 16. 

Louis A. Delgadillo, once a pupil of 
Saint-Saéns and Busoni, and a native of 
Nicaragua, has been heard in his own com- 
positions for piano and orchestra in New 
Orleans, Washington, Havana, and at the 
Roerich Museum in New York. He speci- 
alizes in Aztec, Maya and Indian music. 
He has printed comments of commendatory 
nature from the New York Times, Sun, 
Washington Star, etc. 

Clarence Dickinson, 
a Saint-Saéns program, 
noon hour of music, Brick Church, New 
York; he was assisted by Helen Bard 
Nixon, contralto, and Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist. A Franck program was given March 
27, when he was assisted by Beth Tregaskis, 
contralto, Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood, 
organist, | and John Corigliano, violinist. 
March 22, he presented some of Bach’s St. 
M ore Passion music, with the church 
soloists. 

Eugenio Di Pirani, pianist, composer 
and litterateur, contributed a column-long 
article on Conversation a Lost Art? in 
the Brooklyn Eagle, in which he mentioned 
herd instinct, asked Is Company Necessary? 


Mus. Doc., gave 
March 20, at the 


Folks kill time, interfere with work, talk 
one to death, and often there is no escape, 
said Pirani. He mentioned people he knows, 
the bachelor, and came to the conclusion that 
books, radio, etc., can fill one’s life. 

Gottfried H. Federlein gave an organ 
recital, March 11, in Temple Emanu-E], 
New York, playing works by classic and 
modern composers. 

The Forsyth Club gave a musicale, 
March 14, in Toronto, Can., Phyllis Leith 
and Myrtle Webber, pianists, and Audrey 
Cox, violinist, sharing the program. The 
music, all by modern composers, showed a 
high degree of accomplishment. 

Irene Freimann, pianist, presented nine 
of her pupils in recital at her New York 
studios on March 15. The program included 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Brahms and 
Liszt. Those taking part in the recital were 
Diana Economon, Bernard Kirschenbaum, 
Dorothy Federman, Judith Sachs, Gladys 
Reiter, Stella van Son, Harold Scahs, Vincie 
Di Baldi and Henrietta Cohen. On March 
29 Miss Freimann will play the Schumann 
concerto with the Y. M. H. A. Symphony 
Orchestra, A. W. Binder, conducting. 

Edwin Grasse appeared as composer 
and violinist at Roerich Hall, New York, 
March 4, playing works by Pugnani, Gluck, 
Tartini, and also three of his own com- 
positions. He was particularly successful 
in this recital, and is well known as a very 
capable organist. 

Ethel Heeren, blind soprano, was _pre- 
sented in a recital by her instructor, Her- 
bert Stavely Sammond, in a private Brook- 
lyn residence; she sang arias and songs, 
chiefly by modern composers. Patronesses 
and a junior committee, Virginia Lee Rob- 
erts, chairman, made it a very successful 
affair. 


Harold Land, baritone, gave a program - 


of songs on Saturday evening, March 7, 
at a musicale given at the residence of Ed- 
win Franko Goldman. Dancing followed 
the musical program. 

Grace Leslie, due to her popularity in 
Canada, will sing a Messiah performance in 
Montreal on April 3, Good Friday. The 
contralto’s most recent appearance in the 
Dominion was in Hamilton, Ont., where, as 
formerly, she scored more than an ordinary 
success. 

Franklyn MacAfee gave an organ re- 
cital on March 15 at Calvary Baptist 
Church, New York, before a large assem- 
blage of mostly young people, playing works 
by Bach, Mendelssohn, Bossi, and Yon. As 
encore he played his own Romance, which, 
it was announced, is dedicated to Trixy 
Riesberg. 

The N. Y. Institute for the Blind held 
anniversary exercises, March 25-26, includ- 
ing A Journey in Folk Music, with folk 
songs, instrumental music and dances. 

John W. Nichols, tenor and teacher, 
plans to spend the summer as usual at 
Boothbay Harbor, Me., “a vacation resort 
where you can study.” Class and individual 
lessons beginning July 7, a free scholarship, 
and other branches of music are comprised 
in his plan. Former head of the vocal de- 
partment at Vassar College, he is now in 
charge of voice at St. Rose College, Albany, 
with studios in New York, Poughkeepsie 
and Newburgh. 

N. Lindsay Norden, conductor of The 
Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, has ar- 
ranged for chorus and orchestra the Four 
Serious Songs, op. 121, of Brahms. These 
songs, which were originally for solo voice 
and piano, will be performed at the all- 
Brahms Festival to be given by the Brahms 
Chorus on April 14, in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Wallace Ohl, contralto, artist-pupil 
of Lyman Almy Perkins, was guest soloist at 
the organ recital of Dr. Caspar P. Koch, 
Northside Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Ohl offered numbers by Thomas, Mac- 
Fadyen and Burleigh, and My Love Is a 
Blossom, a song by Marianne Genet of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Perkins accompanied in his 
usual skilful manner. 

Henry Ostrovsky, inventor and mem- 
ber of the violin department of the Braun 
School of Music, Pottsville, Pa., has com- 
pleted various devices for beginners in 
violin playing, and, through the efforts of 
Robert Braun, director of the Braun School, 
is working with experimental classes in the 
public schools of Pottsville. There are al- 
ready 200 pupils enrolled. 

Henry F. Seibert will give an organ 
recital in the new Presbyterian Church, 
Passaic, N. J., March 22, and will be heard 
in the Lutheran Church, Floral Park, L. L, 
directly after Easter. 

Willard Sektberg was accompanist for 
Richard Crooks, tenor, in Columbus, O., 
when the State Journal said: “A fine ac- 
companist is a joy, and Mr. Sektberg was 
that with a capital J The Columbus Dis- 
patch said he was “a gorgeous accompanist, 
sympathetic, true and expressive. 
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Huss Pupils in Informal Recital 


Thirteen of the piano and voice pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss gave an 
artistic informal recital at the Huss Studio 
in the Steinway Building on February 28. 
This was a private meeting of the Huss 
Music Study Club to which only a very few 
of the elect outsiders were asked, but it 


28, 


MR. 


AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN 
HUSS 


crowded the goodsized room to the point of 

“standing room only.” 

Among the oy Alice Warne, whose 
Beethoven op. 14, , gave genuine pleas- 
ure, so replete it was with fine details. 
Oscar Schlossberg’s Military Polonaise of 
Chopin had breadth and real majesty; this 
much played piece is usually rattled off too 
fast, and it was refreshing to hear this un- 
usual interpretation from a seventeen-year- 
old pianist. William S. Criag’s really ex- 
cellent playing of Liszt’s 12th Rhapsody, 
although dynamically pitched for a large 
concert hall, aroused much enthusiasm. Mar- 
garet Lamond gave the Chopin C sharp 
minor Valse with individual touches which 
lent interest to this delicate and poetic com- 
position. Laura Rosenbluth showed real 
temperament and talent in the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata, 
although a little hurried at times. In many 
respects the most outstanding piano number, 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, was inter- 
preted by Jeanette Weidman (who also 
played the accompaniments) with much fire, 
poetry and delicate insight—a delightfully 
gifted young artist. 

Of the singers, Rima Regart and Viola 
Steimann, both of whom have given public 
recitals this season, easily earried off the 
honors. Miss Regart’s interpretations, 
especially of Liszt’s E Muss Ein Wunder- 
bares sein, and Schubert’s Die Stadt, ran the 
gamut from imaginative dreaminess to 
dramatic fervor. Miss Steimann’s lovely 
tone and exquisite phrasing were highly 
effective in Huss’ While Larks With Little 
be ing, and the aria, Un Bel Di, (Puccini). 
Gene Barlow sang Vesti la Giubba with a 
big, free tone, in contrast to which Purcell’s 
There is a Lady was charming with its well 
sustained pianissimo effects. 

Irene Parslow Nasadoski, soloist of Mott 
Avenue Methodist Church, did full justice to 
arias of Handel and Mozart, and George 
Wallace, lyric tenor, showed promise, sing- 
ing songs by Maley and Strickland, with 
pure tone and good enunciation. 

A novel ending to the musical program 
were the unfinished piano variations com- 
posed and played by two members of the 
Huss Scholarship Composers’ Class from 
Hunter College, the Misses Veilnus. and 
Wenogren. The third member of this gifted 
trio of composers was absent on account of 
illness. These sketches showed very inter- 
esting musicianship and were keenly relished 
by the audience. Rima Regar’s lengthy 
but clever and scholarly essay on Debussy 
aroused much interest. By request Mr. Huss 
gave a remarkable improvisation in De- 
bussyesque vein. 


Frances Sebel Sings for Greenwich, 
Conn., Travel Club 


Frances Sebel, soprano, presented a pro- 
gram for the Greenwich, Conn., Travel 
Club on March 13, at the Y. M. C. A. The 
program read as follows: Aria, Taccae la 
Notte from Il Trovatore, Verdi; Widow 
Bird Sat Mourning, Treharne ; Iris, Wolf; 
Lullaby, Saminsky; Southern Song, Ronald ; 
Air de Lia, Debussy. The following 
Spanish songs were sung in costume, as 
were also the Hungarian group: Elegia 
Eterna, Granados; Coplas de Curro Dulce 
and Del Cabello as sutel, Obradors; Que 
es matarme confieso, Osma; Kis Menyeske, 
Antallfy; Csillag ragyog, Csak egy szep, 
and Jaj de Faj, all Hungarian folk songs. 


Gardini Artist-Pupil’s Success 

Berta Gerster Gardini has just received 
word from the Hans Bartsch Company in 
Vienna of the great success of her artist- 
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pupil, Irene Palasty, whose name appeared in 
headlines in all the important Viennese pa- 
pers. The great improvement in her sing- 
ing has been admiringly commented upon, 
and she received much praise for her 
graceful dancing. 


Recent Concerts of 
Los Angeles Orchestra 


Other Items 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—The eighth Sunday 
concert brought Irene Williams as soloist, 
singing two Mozart airs. She was the re- 
cipient of generous applause. Dr. Rodzinski 
chose Le Roi d’Ys, Overture of Lalo, to open, 
and gave a vigorous interpretation, allowing 
Ilya Bronson to take applause for his cello 
solo. Dr. Rodzinski gave to the Symphony 
No. 4 of Glazounoff a joyous reading. 
Alfven’s Swedish Rhapsody Midsommar- 
vaka, closed the program. 

The ninth symphony pair was an all- 
Wagnerian program, with Florence Austral 
as soloist. The Prelude to Act 1, Lohen- 
grin, was given. Senta’s Ballad, followed 
by Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod, brought 
out the magnificent vocal prowess of 
Austral. Dr. Rodzinski presented Sieg- 
fried’s Rhinefahrt and Funeral March from 
Gotterdammerung. The program closed 
with Brunnhilde’s Immolation from Gotter- 
dammerung, Mme. Austral, Mr. Rodzinski 
and the orchestra sharing an ovation. 

Lester Donahue with the Hammond Stein- 
way piano faced his home town audience 
and held them during a long and varied pro- 
gram, playing numbers by Debussy, DeFalla, 
Gardiner, Ireland, Griffes, and Liszt. 

Kreutzberg and Georgi, dancers, gave of 
their unusual artistry before a large audi- 
ence. 

Vladimir Horowitz appeared in a _ pro- 
gram including the Liszt Sonata in B minor, 
the Bach Chorale in G minor, and numbers 
by Hummel, Prokofieff and Chopin. A large 
and enthusiastic audience attended. 

Alexander Gretchaninoff, assisted by 
Albert Rappaport, tenor, presented some 
sixteen songs. Gretchaninoff, in addition 
to playing accompaniments for his songs, 
added a piano number, Fleeting a 


Gebhard Artist-Pupil in Recital 

Ethel Hutchinson, artist-pupil of Heinrich 
Gebhard, gave a recital on March 6 at Jordan 
Hall, Boston. Her program included the 
Chorale from Cantata, op. 147, Bach-Hess; 
Chromatic Fantasy, Bach; Sonata, op. 26, 
Beethoven; Papillons, Schumann; I[nter- 
mezzo, A major, Capriccio, B minor, and 
Rhapsody, E flat major, Brahms; Fire 
Music from Die Walkuere, Wagner-Brassin ; 
Aux Jardins de l’Alcazar, Turina, and 
Flower Waltz, Tschaikowsky-Grainger. 

Commenting on the recital, the Boston 
Herald said: “She was extremely successful 
with an arrangement of the Fire Scene from 
Die Walkuere, in which she achieved a re- 
markable brilliance and shimmer of tone- 
color not too distantly recalling the orches- 
tration of the original version.” 

The Boston Globe also made comment as 
follows: “It is pleasingly evident that Miss 
Hutchinson may be counted among a rela- 
tively small and select group of pianists, a 
group that have fluent technic, unobtrusive 
musicianship, and_ artistic discernment, 
eschews any attempts at capitalizing person- 
alities or attracting attention by nonmusican- 
ly means and go their own commendable 
way. Miss Hutchinson’s work is unusually 
equal in all respects. There is feeling for 
melodic and structural lines, color, healthy 
rhythms, intense but not vulgar emotion, in 
her playing. Yet none of these qualities 
stands out and detracts from the rest.” 


Distinguished Persons Praise 
Pilar-Morin 


Many distinguished persons attended the 
performances of L’Entant Prodigue given 
on March 6 and 8 by Mme. Pilar-Morin at 
her Studio of the Theater. Charles Henry 
Meltzer spoke of the genius of Mme. Pilar- 
Morin and Mrs. William Rogers Chapman 
commented highly on her ability as a vocal 
teacher. The Baroness von Klenner was 
another who was most enthusiastic, also 
Marguerite Sylva and Dr. Frank Miller. 


Rayner’s New Successes 


Aside from his successes at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, Sydney Rayner, American 
tenor, sang Louise in Lille on February 22, 
also Manon in Liege during March. His 
success in Tosca, Louise and Werther at the 
Opera Comique has been written about in 
these columns, and his admirers will hear 
him sometime soon in Pagliacci. 
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Classes 


An Interview With E. R. Schmitz 


A few years ago a great polemic started 
as to the real worthiness of summer classes 
given by great virtuosi and leading teach- 
ers. Many of these artist-teachers were con- 
sulted and invited to throw whatever light 
they could on the subject. The discussion 
bore prin ipally on the contention that in 
such a sh rt few weeks’ work 
during summertime, the students attending 
those were not able to accomplish 
ugh in the direction given by the master 
teacher and that most of them would sub- 
sequently discontinue study and find them- 
about at the same degree of advance- 
ment a year alter 

In the course of a recent interview with 
E. Robert Schmitz, the subject was discussed 
again and the following statement was made: 
‘According to the pedagogy the 
answer may vary greatly, however, if we 
consider such summer classes where real 
fundamentals based on scientific knowledge 

the student gradually able to conduct 
ywn study; i.e., knowing how to work, 
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basic ideas which would carry their work 
through the whole winter. In regard to 
their success, it will be enough to state that 
in the group which is known today as the 
Schmitz Council of teachers, every member 
is holding at least one prominent position in 
the pedagogical field, some being prominent 
on even as many as three different school 
faculties at the same time.” 

Mr. Schmitz has made it compulsory for 
all the members of the Schmitz Council to 
carry on their work as performers at the 
same time as their activities as teachers. 
The youngest appointed Schmitz teacher, 
Elmer Schoettle, played as many as three 
times in public in one month in Denver, 
while he was taking charge of the direction 
of the large piano department at the Rin- 
quest School of Music in succession of the 
late Mrs. Edith Rinquest. While in the 
same city the month before, Andrew Riggs 
had appeared also three times while conduct- 
ing his important class at the Denver Col- 
lege of Music. The same statement could be 
made about practically every member of 
the Schmitz Council, in regard to their dual 
activities as performers and teachers. 

Mr. Schmitz contends that holding master 
classes every summer has established his 
work just as successfully as if he had been 
devoting the whole year to his teaching, 
and, of course, it is known that in between 
these summer classes he has been touring 
continually, giving scores of concerts in 
Europe, United States and the Orient. 
New York engagement of a 
on Saturday evening, with 
the last of the cycle, Goetterdaemmerung. 
4 good sized audience, among which were 
many representative persons in the musical 
world, listened to an excellent performance, 
headed by Johanna Gadski and Johannes 
Sembach as Bruennhilde and Siegfried, with 
Karl Braun a good Hagen 

Mme. Gadski 
beauty of voice 


brought its 


week to close 


her old 
figure. 
was 


revealed much of 
and was a majestic 
She was enthusiastically received, 
Mr. Sembach, who was in fine voice. The 
rest of the cast was familiar and gave of 
their best. The orchestra, under von Schil- 
lings, sounded well and put the finishing 
touches on a performance which was much 
enjoyed. 

The company must be highly complimented 
on their admirable co-operation and rever- 
ence for Wagner, which was keenly felt in 
their work. The performances were marked 
by general smoothness and the experienced 
routine of the principals. Outstanding dur- 
ing the week was the conducting of Dr. 
von Schillings, who proved himself a master 
of Wagner and a musician of the highest 
rank. 

Most of the company left on Wednesday 
for Europe. J. J. Vincent, managing direc- 
tor of the organization, will announce his 
plans for next season’s company 

Following the last performance the com- 
pany tendered Mr. Vincent a reception at 


the Hotel Wellington. 


as 


soon. 
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American Premiere 
of Wozzek 


(Continued from page 5) 

The opera is based upon the drama by 
Georg Biichner who died at the age of 
twenty-four in 1837. The manuscript of 
Wozzek was found and published in 1879, 
having been lost for forty years after its 
author’s death. It is a plot of fantastic 
fear, bare realism, brutality, tenderness, and 
persecution. The tragedy is unrelieved 
throughout, with the dramatic action rising 
to poignant heights. To this plot, Alban 
3erg has written music which is eminently 
fitting, following the modern type most 
emphatically, in the dissonances and pro- 
gressions to which our ears are becoming 
somewhat accustomed, but radiating deep 
sincerity of purpose in every note. There 
were many beautiful moments, one being the 
lullaby (sung by Marie to her child) in 
the third scene of the first act, and others 
scattered through the three acts. The 
death motif was powerful in the tremendous 
climax achieved by a crescendo on a single 
tone. Heard first when the idea of the 
murder is suggested by the Idiot, the motif 
comes with added power, when the death 
actually occurs. The orchestra played su 
perbly throughout, while the stage band of 
twenty-five members of the Curtis Sym- 
phony Orchestra also added excellent sup- 
port. 

The cast was a strong one, Ivan Ivant 
zoft in the title role, invested it with all 
necessary pathos and tragedy. Anne 
Roselle Marie was especially fine, de- 
picting eloquently and with affecting voice, 
the many emotions experienced by the fickle 
peasant girl. The vocal parts, very difficult 
to sing, were well done, although so widely 
different from the usual operatic vocal 
music. There was practically no continued 
melody, as such, but much recitative chant- 
ing, and mere intoning. 

Bruno Korell made a good Captain, and 
Ivan Steschenko depicted well the erratic 
and wild Doctor. Others who helped ma- 
terially were Radamsky as Andres, 
Edwina Eustis as Margret, Gabriel Leon- 
off as the Drum Major, Abrasha Robofsky 
and Benjamin De Loache as. the first and 
second Artisans, Albert Mahler as_ the 
Idiot, Louis Purdey as a Soldier, and the 
little girl Doris Wilson Marie’s Child. 

There were short intermissions between 
the acts, but the scenes, five in each act, 
were changed quickly and quietly. The 
stage properties were few but effective. 
The scenery and costumes, designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones to carry out the fan- 
tastic meanderings of the. demented brain 
of the unfortunate Wozzek, met with gen- 
eral admiration and approval. Particularly 
weird, but fitting, was the backdrop for the 
second scene, in which Wozzek 
terrified through his fear of the 
natural. All the lighting effects were 
cleverly arranged and used, forming a large 
element in the conveying of the atmosphere 
of the plot. Wilhelm Von Wymetal, Jr., 
as stage director, merits high praise. 


—- M. M. C. 
For Those Who Like to Sing 


\n unusual opportunity is offered to peo- 
ple who enjoy singing—either men or wo 
men—by Francis Pangrac, who conducts the 
Pangrac A Cappella Ensemble at St 
Joseph’s Catholic Church at 125th Street 
and Morningside Avenue. Mr. Pangrac’ 
choir is doing an unusual type of music, 
singing not only the usual services of the 
Catholic Church, but also Latin Motets and 
og 5 wee of the famous composers of 
the Ecclesiastical school which has given the 
Church of Rome the standing it has in 
music. The Pangrac A Cappella Ensemble 
broadcasts programs from time to time 
The latest of these was the program of 
Latin Motets which was given over the 
Paulist Fathers’ Station, WLWL, on March 
18. Those interested in joining in the En- 
semble may address the Secretary, Pangrac 
Music Studios, New York. 
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Johnson for Ravinia Again 
Edward Johnson, 
ninth consecutive 
ing tenors of 


who is completing his 
season as one of the lead- 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will appear at Ravinia this summer, 
from June until Labor Day. This will be 
Mr. Johnson’s sixth summer with Mr. Eck- 
stein’s organization. The tenor will make 
concert tours before and after his Ravinia 
engagements. Mr. Johnson, it will be re- 
membered, recently created the title role in 
Deems Taylor’s new opera, Peter Ibbetson. 
This opera marks the fourth time in as many 
years that Mr. Johnson has sung the lead- 
ing tenor part in operas new to the 
Metropolitan. The other three innovations 
were: The King’s Henchman, Fra Gher- 
ardo, and Sadko. 


Throngs Hear Mannes Concerts 


An audience of 9,500 heard the second 
concert in the free symphony series under 
David Mannes at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. The symphony of the 


March 28, 1931 
evening was the Beethoven seventh. Pre- 
ceding this work, Tchaikowsky’s Marche 
Solennelle was played, and after the in- 
termission the following works were given: 
overture, William Tell (Rossini) ; Lekeu’s 
Adagio for string orchestra; Pierne’s En- 
trance of the Little Fauns, which had to 
be repeated; waltzes from Rosenkavalier 
(repeated from the January programs) ; 
and the Introduction and Finale from Wag- 
ner’s Tristan and Isolde. 


Leps Offers Symphony Program in 
Providence 

Provipence, R. I—The Providence Sym- 

phony Orchestra, Wassili Leps, conductor, 

recently presented a concert in Infantry 


Bachrach 
WASSILI LEPS 


made up of 
Serenade for 
3eethoven’s 
from Men- 


Hall. 
Weber’s 
String 


The 

Euryanthe 
Orchestra 
Fifth Symphony, 
delssohn’s Elijah, with Edwin Orlando 
Swain, baritone, soloist. Mr. Swain 
projected the Mendelssohn music in excel- 
lent style, responding to the general enthu- 
siasm with an encore, The Artisan, by 
Margaret Ware. 

In the orchestral part of the program Mr. 
Leps displayed his notable conductorial 
gifts, leading his forces with skill and au- 
thority. The performance of the Beethoven 
work was mafked with power and breadth 
of tone. The Serenade achieved more deli- 
cate effects. A large audience gave Mr. 
Leps and his men their meed of well-de- 
served applause. S. 


program was 
overture, 
(Mozart), 
and an aria 


as 


Musical Functions at the White 
House 
Wasurincton, D. C.—Henry Junge is 
authority for the statement that the mu- 
sicales at the White House, Washington, 
D. C., for the season 1930-31 have been 
completed. The following is a list of the 
various functions: 
Musicale after 
cember 2, 1930. 
soprano; Alfred 
ginia Wallenstein, at 
King, at the piano.) 
Musicale after the dinner to Vice-Presi- 
dent Curtis, December 18, 1930. (Artists: 
Frieda Hempel, soprano; Frank Bishop, 
pianist; Stuart Ross, at the piano.) 
Musicale after the Diplomatic Dinner, 
January 8, 1931. (Artists: Claire Dux, 
soprano; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; Fred- 
erick Schauwecker, at the piano.) 
Musicale after the Supreme Court dinner, 
January 22, 1931. (Artists: Mildred Dil- 
ling, harpist; Alexander Kisselburgh, bari- 
tone; Arthur Bergh, at the piano.) 
Musicale after the Speaker’s dinner, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1931. (Artists: Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Ro- 
mano Romani at the piano; Theodore 
Saidenberg at the piano. 


dinner, De- 
Emma Otero, 
cellist; Vir- 
Charles 


the Cabinet 
(Artists : 

Wallenstein, 
the piano; 


Phyllis Kraeuter Returns From 
Tour 
cellist, 
to New York from a mid-winter tour of the 


Phyllis Kraeuter, recently returned 
South and West. This tour included ap- 
pearances in Washington, D. C., Atlanta 
and Denver. In the last named city Miss 
Kraeuter was soloist at two concerts with 
the Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra, play- 
ing the Haydn concerto, one of the most 
difficult works ever written for cello. Miss 
Kraeuter received enthusiastic applause for 
her performance, as well as a generous floral 
offering. Horace E. Tureman, conductor 
of the Denver Civic Symphony Orchestra, 
praised Miss Kraeuter’s art and asserted that 
the orchestra never had accompanied a 
soloist who played so perfectly. 
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MUSICAL 


A New Star in the Violin Firmament 


Viola Mitchell, young American violinist 
from Pittsburgh, who has been studying in 
Belgium with Ysaye during the past three 
years, won the hearts of the German public 
and critics alike during her recent tour. At 
the Mozart festival in Coblenz she was re- 
called to the platform six times after her 
performance of the concerto in G. The Kob- 
ienzer General Anzeiger of January 14, 1931, 
said: “Small wonder that veritable storms of 
applause surged up to the young violinist and 


VIOLA MITCHELL, 
at Beethoven's birthplace in Bonn. 
compelled her to return half a dozen times to 
her wildly enthusiastic hearers. Her fresh, 
healthy youth and naturalness, which are re- 
flected in a highly developed tenderness and 
gaiety vibrating in pure and beautiful tones, 
make an ideal soundboard for the presenta- 
tion of this work.” 

Her first German tour was a series of or- 
chestral concerts, in which she played Bach’s 
concerto in E; Mozart’s concerto in G, and 
the colossal concerto by Brahms. Dr. Alfred 
Einstein wrote in the Berlin Tagebl Miz “To 
meet a quite exceptional talent is the most 
delightful experience a music critic can have. 
This young girl plays her violin as naturally 
as others talk. She produces a tone of sur- 
prising volume, brilliancy, and  suavity.” 
Other Berlin critics were equally enthusi- 
astic. The Signal said: “Viola Mitchell is 
a very young and sympathetic violinist who 
deserves full appreciation. She has 
an unobtrusive way of impressing her audi- 
ence,—a very rare gift at such a youthful 
age.” The Neue Zeit found that “her sing- 
ing violin playing combined warmth and 
delicacy with individuality.” The critic of 
the Steglitzer Anzeiger told his readers that: 
“The young violinist was a delightful sur- 
prise. The absolute perfection of her technic 
made passages and double-stopping faultless, 
precise, and perfectly in tune. Her inter- 
pretation is inspired and astonishingly ma- 
ture.” 

The praise from other German cities is in 
the same high key. The Frankfurter Zei- 
tung said: “Beyond the attainment of mere 
technical perfection, this talent aspires to the 
higher spiritual realms. The noble produc- 
tien of tone, with a well developed technic 
combined in making an admirable perform- 
ance.” The Frankfurter Post thought that 
“Viola Mitchell is a born musician, who com- 
bines a finished technic with a naturally sen- 
sitive interpretation. The audience demanded 
more and more.” A writer in the General 
Anzeiger was of the opinion that “after the 
very first bars one is convinced that here 
one has a great and in every way delightful 
talent. The artist who can play Mozart so 
clearly, in such perfect style, and with such 
charm and purity, must easily win the ap- 
plause of the general public.” 

The Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten de- 
clared: “Viola Mitchell caused a sensation 
by her concert at the Conservatoire. Her 
technic is perfect, her tone is both glowing 
and satisfying. Her playing denotes power 
and spontaneity, and her Brahms in particu- 
lar surprised by her mature artistry.” 

The critic of the Leipzeiger Volkszeitung 
wrote: “I took the greatest delight in listen- 
ing to Viola Mitchell, a young violinist who 
is fully worthy of her glorious instrument. 
The perfection of her technic, the masculine 
firmness of her tone, her unfailing musical 
feeling, and creative talent impressed me 
greatly.” 

Another Leipsic newspaper, the Abend- 
post, said: . . “can truly be called an 
artist in the highest sense.” 

In Dresden she met with the 
welcome from press and public. The Dres- 
dener Nachrichten asserts: “It is the full 
maturity of her technic and clearness of her 


same hearty 


tone, with the youthfulness of her tempera- 
ment, which make her playing so delightful. 
She abandons herself to her art and becomes 

a part of it. Viola Mitchell, though young 
in years, is already to be included among 
the chosen few.” In the Dresdener Volk- 
zeitung we are told: “Still in the budding 
bloom of youth, Viola Mitchell comes to us 
and enchants us by her natural gifts for the 
violin. The performer mastered her 
instrument with an inborn command of the 
bow. Far above mere technic, she displayed 
a musical soul of profound depth.” The 
Dresdener Anzeiger comments: “The deuth 
of tone which characterizes the artist’s play- 
ing enhanced the beauty of Bach’s E major 
concerto. Impeccable double-stop- 
ping . the most perfect technic.” In 
the Sachsischer Kurier we read: “Her art is 
on a pinnacle to which only a few can climb. 
Every performance glows with the purest 
artistry.” The Neueste Nachrichten said: 

“Viola Mitchell attracted much at- 
tention through her powerful and impulsive 
violin playing in collaboration with the Dres- 
den Philharmonic Orchestra . . the 
audience was enchanted.” The Sachsische 
Stadtzeitung reported that “Viola Mitchell, 
a youthful American violin-fairy, was the 
soloist yesterday at the special performance 
of th Dresden Philharmonic — Society. 

She proved herself an accomplished 
mistress of her instrument, and trained 
in a perfect school. She played the 
Mendelssohn concerto with a warm, 
rich tone and poetical feeling, and was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause.” The 
chorus of enthusiasm from Breslau, Cologne, 
Amsterdam, The Hague, and Brussels, is the 
same. And the surest proof of the value of 
these flattering criticisms is that Viola Mitch 
ell has more than double the amount of con- 
certs already booked for next season in Ger- 
many. In Holland she is to play fifteen 
times during this present spring season, ten 
engagements being with orchestra. In Lon 
don she is to play the Brahms concerto with 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s orchestra in the 
Royal Albert Hall and give a recital in Wig- 
more Hall. Besides which she has private 
engagements in the drawing-rooms of sev- 
eral aristocrats who have heard of her Con- 
tinental successes. 


American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts Matinee 


The ninth matinee performance of the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, at the 
3elasco Theater, March 6, brought The 
Magnanimous Lover, in which these shared 
honors equally: Dana Easton, Jane Hunter, 
Lorraine Dauth, James Kramer and Charles 
Krueger. The young people presented a 
lively and interesting Irish village-folk in 
this play. The Royal Family, comedy by 
Kaufman and Ferber, was a performance of 
professional finish, the three acts permitting 
every possible stage effect, made the most of 
by Betty Eichholz, Ann Sharman and Walter 
Eyer. Others of the cast were: Muriel 
Edgerton, Vivien Rutley, Peggie Brindley, 
Anne Graham, Ralph Mead, Stephen Rus- 
sell, Andrew Hutchins, Morgan Gailoway, 
Dawson Tracy, Charles Krueger, Robert 
Champlain, Raphael San Martin and Clark 
Smith. 


Manhattan Symphony to Play Jazz 


A new jazz concerto for piano and or- 
chestra by Emil Velazco will be performed 
at the next concert of the Manhattan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Henry Hadley conducting, 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, March 
29, Mr. Velazco will play the solo piano part 
himself. 

The other soloist will be Gina Pinnera, 
soprano, who will sing an aria from Verdi’s 
Ernani. The concert will open with Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony No. 6 and close with 
the second Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. 

The final concert of the season will take 
place on April 12 with Julia Peters, Mar- 
garet Brady, Father Finn’s Choristers and 
the Manhattan Choral Club Ladies’ Unit 
participating. 


Wozzek Aesie Next Fall 


Alban Berg’s Wozzek, which was pre- 
sented for the first time in America last 
Thursday evening, by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, with Leopold Stokowski 
conducting, will have a second performance 
early next season. Those who were not for- 
tunate enough to secure tickets for the first 
performance, if wise, will make their reser- 
vations as soon as possible, for, according to 
William C, Hammer, the second performance 
is already half sold out. Stokowski will 
conduct the repetition. 
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MUSICAL 


Roxy and His Gang 
Pay Visit to Chicago 


Huge Audience 


Delighted With Their Offerings—Iturbi 


Soloist With Symphony—Ebba Sundstrom Directs Woman’s 
Symphony — Noted Artists Give Recitals — Other News 


and his Gang invaded 
Theater on the after- 
March 15 and both 
performances were listened to by an army of 
levotees of the organization which for sev- 
ly is delighted radio listeners over 
National Broadcasting system. The 

ffair here was under the local management 
Bertha Ott, Inc. That the radio 
hurt music but on the contrary is doing 

its utmost to please music is indicated 
by the kind. of programs presented on both 
occasions by an organization which stands 
second to none among broadcasters. Many 
ears ago, when the phonograph made its 
musicians threw up their hands 
phonograph will kill the 
Then, a few years later 
made its appearance, and 
world stated that the 
the piano was passed. Neverthe 
phonograph made many an artist 

famous and the player-piano likewise helped 
in getting students who never 
studying music if 
the instrument had not been brought into 
homes. The radio today is finding 
Better music is demanded by the 

1 which now can differentiate between 
wd and bad music, and the highlights in 
oadcasting are listened to by mullions 
ghout the orld, who are no longer 
radio, 
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Lota Monti-GorsEy 


Marianne Blashek presented Lola Monti- 
Gorsey and Isaac Gorsky, late of the 
Imperial Opera Houses in Russia, at the 
third of her series of Intimate Musicales 
in the roof ballroom of the St. Clair Hotel, 
on March 15. Opening their program with 
the last act of Eugene Onegin by Tschaikow- 
sky, the two artists earned the prolonged 
plaudits of an audience which taxed the 
capacity of the ballroom, Mme. Monti- 
Gorsey has a lovely dramatic soprano voice, 
which she uses with marked ability and she is 
as much at home on the concert platform as 
she is on the operatic stage. Beautifully 
gowned, she looks good to the eye and her 
exotic appearance adds a touch of original- 
ity to her charming personality. Mr. Gorsky 
is the possessor of a high baritone which is 
most agreeable to the ear, and he, too, 
scored heavily with his auditors. Owing to 
other duties we were unable to hear the 
balance of the program which included sev- 
eral arias from Russian operas seldom heard 
here. It may be added that one would have 
thought he was transferred for a while to a 
corner of Petrograd. Most of the audience 
conversed before the recital in Russian, and 
the two singers gave most of their program 
in the same language, though it is said both 
are polyglots. The soprano is reported to 
have a fluent command of eight languages. 

Hampton INstTITUTE CHOIR 

At Orchestra Hall, on March 16, the 
Hampton Institute Choir was presented in 
a concert which showed the forty voices at 
their best. The choir is composed entirely 
of students from the Hampton Institute, and 
its director, R. Nathaniel Dett, has well 
trained his choir, which is heard best in 
Negro Spirituals, even though they sing 
Bach, Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff, Nobel 
and works by their director with marked 
success. 

Woman's 

The fifth program of the season pre- 
sented by the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra 
under the leadership of Ebba Sundstrom, on 
March 16, at the Goodman Theater, showed 
conclusively that this organization is one 
of Chicago’s big musical assets, and it is 
hoped when the powers that be engage 
orchestras for the 1933 World’s Fair here 
that the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra will 
be included in the list. At the concert 
under review the Beethoven Symphony No. 
2 was the backbone of the program and i 
was superbly played by the orchestra. Miss 
Sundstrom deserves credit not only as a 
conductor but also for the manner in which 
she has trained her players who, responded 
to her most minute demands with enthusi- 
asm and diligence. The prolonged ap- 
plause bestowed upon calico and or- 
chestra disclosed the pleasure of the audi- 
ence, which packed the theater. The 
soloist of the night was Alma Peterson, so- 
prano, for many years a member of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company and who, 
no doubt, will soon be reengaged by the 
Chicago Opera as one of its leading mem- 
bers. In our humble opinion this would 
be a very wise step on the part of the 
management. Heard solely in her first solo, 
Dream from Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
Miss Peterson made one desirous of hearing 
her in the entire role of Elsa, as she sang 
gloriously. The voice is of beautiful quality, 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


to be 


Elsa’s 


COURIER 


even in every register and used with con- 
summate artistry. Such singing as Miss 
Peterson displayed is unfortunately too 
seldom encountered on the concert or oper- 
atic stage. Miss Peterson knows how to 
phrase and how to bring out the full mes- 
sage of the composer, as pathos, tenderness 
and faith were well expressed. Then, too, 
Miss Peterson is beautiful to look at, a 
Nordic Juno with a stage presence that 
could be taken as a model. Her emphatic 
success was richly deserved and her ap- 
pearance may be counted as one of the 
musical events of the present season. 
Rock Istanp CuHorus HeEarp 

On March 18, at Orchestra Hali, the 
Augustana College of Rock Island pre- 
sented its Oriole and Wennerberg Choruses 
in concert and the crowded house that helped 
to swell the fund of the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Relief Committee (for whose benefit 
the concert was given) had an pis mag A 
of hearing an organization which excels i 
both sacred and secular numbers. acca 
Henry Veld has in the Oriole and Wenner- 
berg choruses a body of singers far superior 
to those generally found among colleges and 
universities. 

The soloists 
Bollman Quali, 
organist, and 
SOCIETY OF 


of the evening were Rhea 
soprano; A. Cyril Graham, 
Clifford Julstrom, violinist. 

AMERICAN MUSICIANS PRIZE 
WINNERS HEARD 

At Kimball Hall, on March 18, 
recital was given under the auspices of the 
Society of American Musicians, presenting 
the winners in their respective departments. 
As already stated in these columns, the win- 
ners are all students of the American Con- 
servatory—another record for that splendid 
school of musical learning! The three win- 
ners were Ruth McNeil, organist; Lucille 
Turner, violinist, and John Thut, baritone. 

Miss McNeil revealed herself a first class 
organist in numbers by Bach and Dickin- 
Her playing is clean-cut, her regis- 
tration interesting and she manipulated her 
instrument with the knowledge of one whose 
technic is fluent and whose playing revealed 
the artist. 

Miss Turner made a good impression in 
the Corelli-Kreisler La Folia. She draws 
from her instrument a meaty tone and she 
already plays as a young virtuosa of the 
bow. Her technic is such as to surmount 
the many difficulties contained in the number 
and her accuracy as well as enthusiasm 
are other assets worth noticing. 

The third soloist, John Thut, has a good 
high baritone voice. Heard in two numbers 
by Handel, he showed the result of good 
training and he shared with the two young 
ladies in the favor of the public. 

Mu Iota SCHOLARSHIP CONCERT 

Mu Iota of Mu Phi Epsilon National 
Musical Sorority presented the third and 
last concert of the series for the Herlocker 
Scholarship Fund at the Illinois Woman’s 
Athletic Club, on March 15. The guest 
artists were Anne Larkin, reader, and Jurien 
Hockstra, baritone, and the chapter was 
represented by Mary Esther Winslow, 
pianist. 

Howarp WELLS PupIL 

George Seaburg, who gave a most suc- 
cessful piano recital on March 11 at Kim- 
ball Hall, is one of Howard Wells’ promi- 
nent students. He has studied with Mr. 
Wells for the past seven years during which 
time he won a Conover Grand Piano in a 
contest of the Society of American Mu- 
sicians. 

Tue Cart Kinstys IN Arrica 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, who are 
at present travelling in Africa, write from 
Oran: “Here we are touring along and 
in a new place each day. We are still in 
Algeria and enter Morocco tomorrow. 
\rabs are as many as flies and they are all 
busy with something, whether it is begging, 
tilling the soil, marketing, riding donkeys 
or camels. This part is all under the do- 
minion of the French and there is good order 


a joint 


son. 
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Arab women are 
The 
dark 


everywhere. Most of the 
veiled and see out with only one eye. 
sun shines brightly every day and 
glasses are necessary.” 

Muzio In RECITAL 

With only a few days announcement, 
Bertha Ott, Inc., packed to its limit the 
Civic Theater for the song recital of Claudia 
Muzio, on March 19. The popularity of an 
artist is attested by the box office receipts, 
and Claudia Muzio showed conclusively her 
big drawing power, as not only was the 
theater sold out, but many stood in the lobby 
clamoring for admission, and when informed 
that no seats were left, they remained out- 
side the theater until the close of the pro- 
gram to have at least a glimpse at the 
singer as she made her exit. With such 
a national manager as Dema Harshbarger, 
with such an effective local management as 
Bertha Ott, with her own personality and 
her glorious voice, Muzio’s recitals in Chi- 
cago and everywhere else bring the throngs. 

That Muzio knows her public has long 
ago been proven. Her programs attest her 
intelligence in giving her hearers songs they 
love to hear, and she sings them in a man- 
ner that may offend some critics, but which 
delights the layman. In superb form, she 
sang with that golden voice which we ad- 
mire as much on the concert stage as in 
opera. That many of her numbers could 
have been programmed with the name of 
the composer and the additional remark “as 
wer by Muzio” is our personal criti- 
cism, as, for instance, Debussy’s Beau Soir, 
Paladilhe’s s J’ai dit aux etoiles and as one 
of her many encores, Les deux Muletiurs, 
by Leo Delibes, were novelties as she in- 
terpreted them. Her tempos are all her 
own; likewise her interpretations, but for 
all that, we liked them immensely. Muzio 
is a creator; she does not follow tradition 
and often improves upon it. After every 
song the plaudits were so prolonged that 
each number could easily have been en- 
cored, but the diva rightly gave her encores 
only at the close of each group and then 
she showed her generosity by giving four 
or five extras. 

Beautiful to gaze ‘upon, gorgeously 
gowned, Muzio made an appearance that 
was regal to the eye and her demeanor that 
of a serious concert singer. Her recital 
adds to her international reputation, and 
we understand that a return engagement is 
already contemplated by her management. 


Gorpen STRING QUARTET 

We have been reproached by some of 
our readers for being too optimistic and 
enthusiastic and have been called a “Polly- 
anna.” To those criticisms we remain un- 
concerned as facts speak louder than words. 
During the present season the management 
of Bertha Ott, Inc., and of Henry E. 
Voegeli have brought to many theaters in 
Chicago audiences much larger than those 
encountered in the so-called “boom” days. 
Take for illustration the Gordon String 
Quartet. Think of an organization of its 
kind which can pack Orchestra Hall time 
and again during a season. Could such a 
thing have been possible a few years ago? 
To this we answer categorically, No. The 
public was not ready for that kind of en- 
tertainment. Thus, music instead of going 
to the dogs is, after all is said and written, 
coming very much into its own, and this is 
not written as selfish propaganda, but as 
the reflection of a reporter who observes 
the evolution that is taking place in music 
and believes that today the better class 
musicians are those who are coming to the 
fore and who have audiences to listen to 
them. Among those, as above stated, is 
the Gordon String Quartet. They have a 
big following of admirers wherever they 
appear, and here in particular they are 
great favorites. 

Having reviewed at 
appearances this season 
ward to hearing them many times next 
season we will not analyze their perform- 
ance of the program played at Orchestra 
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Hall on March 19. It included two quartets 
by Beethoven—B flat major and C major 
—and a quartet in A minor by John Alden 
Carpenter. The last named work was 
heard by this reviewer, who enjoyed the 
work as well as the manner in which it was 
performed. 
Younc AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES 


The Young American Artists Series, 
which is managed by Jessie B. Hall, has 
brought to the attention of the public in 
its many years of existence many talented 
debutantes, and the two heard on March 19, 
at Curtiss Hall, add to the prestige of the 
series. Helen Brundage, soprano, from the 
class of Mrs. Herman Devries, showed un- 
mistakably the result of good training in 
numbers far in advance of those expected 
at a debut. In her first group Miss Brun- 
dage sang Bist du bei Mir, by Bach, and 
three songs by Mozart—Welche Wonne 
Welche Lust, Wiegenlied and Der Holle 
Rache kocht in meinen Herzen. These 
were sung with fine understanding, beauty 
of tone and excellent phrasing. The young 
singer scored heavily with an audience 
which taxed the capacity of the hall. 

Marion Meyer, pianist, revealed in Scar- 
latti Sonatas a good pianistic equipment, 
and though we do not approve of her 
pedalling, her performance was neverthe- 
less meritorious, and she reaped the full 
appreval of her listeners. 


MacBurney Artist StupENT HEARD 


Another praiseworthy recital in the series 
in which Thomas MacBurney is presenting 
his artist students was that presented by 
Barbara Kroft, contralto, on March 5. 
MacBurney students are well trained, have 
excellent poise and sing with clarity and 
facility and Miss Kroft is no exception to 
the rule and sheds added lustre on this most 
successful voice instructor. Hers is a 
lovely contralto voice, wide of range, used 
with discernment and understanding, and 
her singing is artistic, well thought-out and 
musical. Miss Kroft sang Italian and Ger- 
man groups, folk songs and a group in 
English to the evident delight of her lis- 
teners, who were lavish in their apprecia- 
tion. 

Hans Hess Stupents PLay 


Hans Hess presented a group of students 
from his cello classes at the American Con- 
servatory in recital at Kimball Hall, March 
14, in the regular Saturday afternoon series 
of the school. Mr. Hess has one of the 
largest (if not the largest) cello classes 
in Chicago, and well trained cellists emanate 
continually from his studio to take their 
places in leading orchestras, in the concert 
field and in schools. Many of the well 
known young cellists today have enjoyed 
the training of this eminent artist. The 
students heard at this recital proved worthy 
exponents of a worthy teacher and in all 
cases their playing was artistic, clean-cut, 
musicianly and accurate, and they showed 
assurance, unusual technic, interpretive abil- 
ity and individuality. 

Those appearing, and in whom Mr. Hess 
may justly take pride, were Sidney Dolgoff, 
who played the Marcello Sonata in C 
major; Hilde Bechtle, who played the 
Allemande and Sarabande from Bach’s D 
minor Suite -— unaccompanied; Arlene 
Walker, whose vehicle was the Larghetto 
of Mozart; Ada Michelman, who chose the 
Prelude, Sarabande and Gigue from the 
3ach C major Suite—unaccompanied; Ed- 
gar Lustgarten, who offered the Van Goens 
A minor Concerto, and Barbara Lathrop, 
who presented the Allegro from the A 
major Sonata of Boccherini. 

Piano students of Louise Robyn assisted 
in the presentation of the program. 

Irurst Scores Ovation WITH ORCHESTRA 

When Jose Iturbi made his first solo 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
cestra last season he created one of the 
outstanding successes of the year. When 
he returned for a second appearance at the 
March 20-21 concerts he not only repeated 
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his former success, but registered an ova- 
tion such as but few artists have had here. 
His interpretation of the Haydn D major 
Concerto and the one in E flat by Liszt 
was that of a virtuoso of the piano and 
he was feted as such by his delighted lis- 
teners. There are few instances of the 
head so superbly governing the technic of 
the hands as in the piano playing of Iturbi, 
even in these days of pianistic perfection. 
Iturbi is one of the most satisfying pianists 
of the day and his mastery places him in 
the front rank of the first artists. 
Conductor Stock had arranged a program 
varied enough to satisfy all tastes and sub- 
mitted convincing accounts of both the 
novel and the old numbers thereon. Be- 
ginning with the old school, Stock offered 
his own transcription of Bach’s Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, which for exquisite 
beauty both of orchestral composition and 
of presentation sets a high mark for the 
modern composers to aim at. Novelty came 
in Paul Hindemith’s News of the Day 
Overture and Leo Sowerby’s poem Prairie. 
In his overture Hindemith has written mod- 
ern music with fanciful humor throughout. 
It is both interesting and enjoyable and 
decidedly different. Sowerby has built his 
music around Carl Sandburg’s poem of that 
name. It is written in the modern idiom 
as to rhythm and color, has individuality 
and moments of unusual beauty. Krenek’s 
Little Symphony added to the modern list 
with its dissonance and noisy jazz. 
Sioux City CuHorus SINGs 


Making its initial Chicago appearance in 
concert at Kimball Hall, on March 20, the 
Morningside College Methodist Choir of 
Sioux City, Ia., under the direction of Prof. 
Paul A. MacCollin, set forth some admir- 
able choral singing which gained the ap- 
proval of the audience. 

Cuicaco Musica CoLLece ACTIVITIES 

The Raab Club had a musicale and dinner 
at Julien’s on March 14 for Alexander Raab, 
who has just returned to Chicago to resume 
his teaching at the college. 

Irene Palmquist, pupil of Graham Reed 
accompanied by Marshall Sumner, pupil of 
Alexander Raab and Lillian Powers, sang 
for the Beverly Hills Woman’s Club on 
March 18. 

Dorothy Tillman, pupil of Isaac Van Grove, 
sang at the Garden Club tea, March 12, at 
the Shoreland Hotel. 

Christine McIntyre, dramatic student of 
Lawrence Paquin, has a role in the one-act 
play to be given at the Cordon Club on March 
26 for the Drama League. 

Odessa Jones, pupil of Blanche Barbot, 
gave a song recital at the Friendship Bap- 
tist Church on March 17 

Frantz Proschowski, of the vocal faculty, 
held a master class in Kearney, Neb., on 
March 14, under the auspices of prominent 
local musicians. On March 16 and 17, Mr. 
Proschowski lectured before the Nebraska 
Music Teachers Association at Lincoln. 

Mrs. Bayard Holmes, dramatic student of 
Lawrence Paquin, is directing a play to be 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THOMAS C. BENT 

Thomas C. Bent, for many years leader of 
the Old Guard Band of the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment, died suddenly on March 23 at 
his winter home in Hollywood, Fla. Mr. 
Bent was sixty-four years of age. The de- 
ceased was born in Wales and came to 
America as a child. He spent his late years 
in Hollywood and at his summer home in 
Southold, L. I. Mr. Bent was a member of 
the New York Athletic Club and the Friars 


Club. 
ERIK SCHMEDES 


The death is reported of Erik Schmedes, 
for many years leading Wagnerian tenor of 
the Vienna State Opera. 

Mr. Schmedes was born on the outskirts 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1868. He 
gained his musical education under the fa- 
mous Rothmuehl in Berlin, Ress in Vienna, 
Iffert in Dresden and Padilla in Paris. He 
made his debut as a lyric tenor in Wiesbaden 
in 1891. From there he went to the Muni- 
cipal Theater in Nuremberg and thence to 
the Dresden Royal Opera. He joined the 
Vienna Opera in 1898 and sang Wagner 
roles at Bayreuth for many seasons. Mr. 
Schmedes was recognized as one of the 
representative Wagnerian tenors of his day. 


ERNESTO CONSOLO 

Ernesto Consolo, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern pianists, died in Flor- 
ence, Italy, of lung trouble, on March 21. 
Mr. Consolo, at the time of his death, was 
head of the piano department of the Flor- 
ence Conservatory. The deceased was born 
in London in 1864. He spent seven years in 
the United States, during which time he 
appeared with all the leading symphony or- 
chestras and was director of the piano classes 
in the Chicago Musical College and, later, 
at the Institute of Musical Art in New York. 
While living in Florence he founded the 
Friends of Music, whose headquarters are 
in Florence. 
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Observations of a Musician 
By HERBERT W. W. DOWNES 


Supervisor of Music, Haverhill, Mass. 


as time goes on we must expect 
music teaching methods, 
and yet there are many fundamentals in 
teaching which must remain the same. 
There is no question but what more people 
are interested in music today than in, say, 
twenty years ago. However, it is well to 
guard against certain tendencies to ex- 
change quantity production for quality re- 
sults. 

We have certainly 


Surely 
great changes in 


commercialized our 
music to a large extent. This is unfortunate 
for the music youth of the country. So 
many young persons are asking the ques- 
tion, does it pay to study music? We 
must never lose sight of the fact that music 
is first of all a cultural art, a thing that re- 
fines all, and if we get this cultivation from 
our music study—that alone will compen- 
sate somewhat for our efforts. 

This cultivation of appreciating these fine 
things in music is a point which all teachers 
of music should bring out. This applies 
especially in public school music where the 
music instructor has such an opportunity to 
influence those teachers or pupils who come 
under his observation. But alas! Music 
supervisors of known ability are frequently 
hindered by educators who know nothing of 
the art of music. Will the time ever come 
when teachers of music will have a chance 
to teach freely and avoid the continus al in- 
terference of those who really “know” lit- 
tle or nothing about music. 

I know of no profession where so much 
advice is offered and given from outsiders 
as in this teaching profession. I wish to 
make it very plain that there is and must 
be a marked distinction between those peo- 
ple who “know” and “understand” music 
and those who “enjoy” it. Music study has 
become a fixture in schools. The importance 
of music in the training of young people is 
recognized by all. 

Training in the schools is not enough for 
those who wish to express themselves by 
voice or instrument. Music should be 
taught in every home. It is not the privilege 
of the rich alone; it belongs to all the peo- 
ple. All youth will later on benefit tre- 
mendously by a knowledge of music. Abi 
ity to play or sing will be of priceless value 
to us all in later life. And this knowledge 
is of inestimable value as we listen to music. 

In nez arly all of our school systems there is 
a considerable amount of contest or compe- 
tition. This is very good as a means of 
stimulating the study of music, but a com- 
petition which does not mean a development 
is worse than useless; it is a detriment. It 
is an outrage against art to make a mere 
show in musical contests. To use this com- 
petition to boost the school or to advertise 
a supervisor is certainly an evil which may 
destroy the whole point. Not every one is 
competent to select suitable music for these 
school contests. I think that all true musi- 
cians hope for better taste in this vital mat- 
ter. 

The proper study of good music culti- 
vates so many fine qualities in life that it 
seems a wise thing to include its study in 
all school life. Music demands accuracy, 
energy, industry, patience and system. It 
cultivates self-reliance, self-sacrifice and 
self-control. The broad cultural value of 
the study of good music is now generally 
recognized by school officials. One great 
help to students of music (vocal or instru- 
mental) is the matter of “writing” music. 
Of course, for the average student, only a 
little time should be devoted to this work— 
but the beneficial results will ae the 
time expended in this branch. I believe 
every child in school should do some writ- 
ing of music. 

All students of English, whether gifted or 
not, are required to express themselves in 
English for the purpose of making the vo- 
cabulary more elastic and amplified. The 
same principle should be followed in music, 
and the student should be given a consider- 
able experience in music writing. 

With this study of notation, which is a 
simple matter and readily acquired, the stu- 
dent should take up the study of the prin- 
ciples of melody writing. This develops 
the constructive faculty and allows a ready 
grasp of music meaning. Incidentally it 
would show whether or not the student has 
a gift in the art of composition. If that 
capacity is present, it will be brought out 
in the proper way; if not present, at least 
the technic of music writing will be gained. 

The technic of music writing may be 
compared with the widespread ability of 
writing a letter. This ability does not con- 
constitute literature, but it does fill an im- 
portant place in life—“Expressing one’s 


However elementary our music 
writing may be—once this faculty is de- 
veloped, music reading becomes a_ simple 
matter and the young musician begins to 
gr asp the meaning of “musical interpreta- 
tion.” 

In closing this article in the support of 
good music I wish to quote _a paragraph 
from James A. Fitzpatrick of Famous Music 
Master Films. He writes: “Let us appre- 
ciate good music, and to the musicians who 
are given the power to render it, let us lose 
no opportunity to express our gratitude. 
It is a God-given gift, and it should be re- 
— and encouraged for the good it sure- 

does in this old workaday world.” 
* * * 


‘Sine Out Jazz 
By William E. Brown 


Director of Public School Music, New 
Haven, Conn. 


thoughts.” 


Does the money expended by cities and 
towns for a course in public school music 
show enough results to warrant its retention 
in the school curriculum? Naturally I an- 
swer, “yes,” as I am vitally interested in it, 
not alone because teaching music is my pro- 
fession, but also because I want to live to 
see the day when the cheap, almost vulgar 
material under the title of music that is 
flooding the market of the present day, will 
be eliminated from the lives of our young 
pec ple. 

If it were not possible to dance, or to 
engage in pleasurable song in any other way, 
we might be willing to endorse some of the 
trash music now in use, but all of us know 
that dance music may be performed in a 
way to make it enjoyable. Some of the 
best orchestras we hear over the radio oc- 
casionally swing into dance rhythms, play- 
ing a so-called popular number, but one 
would scarcely recognize it as being the 
same as played by some squealing saxophone, 
banjo and cymbal group who, for want of a 
better title, call themselves an orchestra. 

Walter Damrosch is credited with the 
statement that in three years’ time he will 
be able to drive jazz out of existence in 
America, a result which all real music-lov- 
ers will fondly hope may be reached, but 
which unfortunately most of us who are en- 
gaged in teaching music to young people, 
very much doubt. 

I am glad to be able to say truthfully that 
no jazz or silly se ntimental songs are per- 
mitted in any school in this city, so all that 
is heard of this type must be outside of 
school hours. Probably some who may read 
this article may say, “well, that is just the 
thing that will drive them to it,” but grant- 
ing that this is possible, nay even probable, 
I for one must follow the dictates of my con- 
science, and give my boys and girls only the 
best type of music, whether it be for the 
listeners, or for those who participate in it. 
This leads me to the second phase of this 
article: Music Appreciation. 

This subject is being written upon and 
discussed so much at the present time that 
sometimes one becomes bewildered as to the 
best ways and means of approaching it, and 
carrying on successfully. To the writer, 
the whole process seems very simple. Is 
not the real appreciation of the best in music 
brought about by being constantly brought 
into contact with it, precisely the same as 
we learn to appreciate any other good thing 
in life? This contact may be the participa- 
tion in chorus singing, or instrumental en- 
semble. We find in our schools in New 
Haven that the pupils in our orchestras, for 
exe ample, do not as a rule, care for the light, 
popular style of music; they enjoy “plod- 
ding” through, and conquering such selec- 
tions as, Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, Mo- 
zart’s G Minor Symphony, etc. The same is 
true of our high school chorus. These young 
singers invariably tell me that they enjoy 
giving such works as Elijah and Creation, 
even though at the beginnng they seem like 
almost insurmountable _ tasks. In other 
words, there is a certain pride in the accom- 
plishment of something really worth while, 
and every normal human being, young or old, 
has this feeling. In conclusion: we music 
educators have a collossal job on our hands. 
Let’s get behind our good friend Damrosch, 
and give him all the support we can by in- 
jecting only the best types of music into the 
lives of our growing youth, and perhaps, 
even before the Millennium, we may find 
that his prophecy has been fulfilled. As a 
matter of fact, through music teaching in the 
public schools, we have the most remarkable 
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opportunity that has ever existed to enrich 
and exalt human life through contact with 
beauty. The question is simply, are we 
broad-minded enought and far-sighted enough 
to seize the opportunity, and by doing the 
right thing, cause music to actually function 


in this way? 
x * 


School Music in Yonkers 


Radios and “canned” music may affect 
professional orchestras, but brand new bands 
are being formed in the Yonkers high 
schools, and in every school in the city, 
orchestras continue te function as though 
the radio had never been invented. 

Yonkers and Roosevelt High Schools 
have made great strides with their bands, 
which are new this year, and have played 
at most of their football games this season. 
The Gorton High group is organizing and 
practicing and hopes very shortly to strike 
up the band with skill equal to its en- 
thusiasm. 

Commerce High School and Hawthorne 
Junior High School have the nucleus for 
their bands but do not yet feel quite ready 
to appear in public. Longfellow Junior 
High School’s band is well on its way and 
has played on several occasions. 

Arthur F. A. Witte, director of music in 
the Yonkers schools, hopes to develop a 
band in every senior and junior high school 
in the city. Bands in the individual schools 
is an innovation this year, although the 
Inter-High School Band has been in ex- 
istence for five years. The inter-high band 
was started five years ago by Dr. Victor 
Rebmann, who was director of music in 
the city schools at that time. 

The bands in Yonkers and Roosevelt 
High Schools and in Longfellow and Frank- 
lin Junior High Schools are being directed 
and trained by Walter Bretnall. The 
Groton, Commerce and Hawthorne High 
Schools bands are being developed by AIl- 
bert Cullen. 

The Inter-High School Band is the only 
unit which has uniforms, but the other 
groups hope to attain that important feature 
of their undertaking by giving public con- 
certs in their schools to raise the necessary 
funds. 

Everything possible is being done by Mr. 
Witte to encourage the students to work 
for membership in the bands. Free in- 
struction is given in the schools to students 
who have any type of wind instruments 
available for their use. The baritone in- 
struments and the more expensive instru- 
ments, such as the tuba and the French 
horn, are loaned to the student who is will- 
ing to take instruction. The baritone in- 
struments are no solo instruments and 
because of this are unpopular with the 
students. 

If a student shows ability and interest in 
his instrument his parents are notified by 
letter and urged to provide private instruc- 
tion for him, Mr. Witte said. A list of 
private instructors is sent with the letter. 

The same system is followed in the work 
with the school orchestras throughout the 
city. In the orchestras the bass violins, 
violas, French horns and clarinets are 
loaned to the children who will study them. 

The directors of the high school orches- 
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tras are: Yonkers High School, Barbara 
Lynt; Gorton, Nellie Poorman; Roosevelt, 
Betridge Pucker; Commerce, Nellie Bash- 
ford; Saunders Trade School, Mary Van- 
dusen; The Inter-High School Orchestra, 
which is composed of the best players of 
the high schools and is directed by Mr. 
Witte. Rocco E. Rescigno directs the or- 
chestras in the junior high schools and most 
of the grammar schools. 


*-_ * * 


News From the Field 


MICHIGAN, IRON RIVER — School 
officials, with the cooperation of the state 
education department, are taking steps to 
revive interest in the upper peninsula music 
contest to be held in Iron River, May 22 and 
23. The attendance at Iron Mountain last 
May was smaller than at Marquette, and 
efforts will be made to have more schools 
represented this year. Ada Bicking, director 
of music for the state education department, 
will assist in the effort. She believes that 
contests of this kind help to develop music 
culture. 

PENNSYLVANIA, NEWCASTLE— 
Selkirk Burgess, director of music in the 
Grove City schools and instructor in the 
Grove City College, was chosen county 
representative of the Pennsylvania division 
of the Eastern High School Orchestra which 
played at the Eastern Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence in Syracuse, N. Y., March 18-20. 


PENNSYLVANIA, MONTGOMERY— 
Eighty persons who were in attendance at 
the Music Festival in which musical organ- 
izations of the schools of the county pre- 
sented programs before the Lycoming County 
Teachers’ Institute at Jersey Shore, have 
extended high praise to the orchestra from 
the Montgomery-Clinton High School. The 
orchestra presented a fine program before the 
teachers and was under the direction of Clar- 
ence Gowers. Along with the words of com- 
mendation from individuals, one newspaper 
report says: “They presented their selec- 
tions in unusual style for such young 
musicians. 


WEST VIRGINIA, PARKERSBURG— 
“The best thing yet,” “Worth a dollar,” 
“Can’t those boys sing!” were comments 
heard following the performance of “Varie- 
ties’ by the Vivace Boys’ Glee Club of 
Parkersburg High School at the high school 
auditorium. In spite of the steady downpour 
of rain, so gladly welcomed by everybody, 
the large auditorium was packed and the 
audience was inspiring in size and apprecia- 
tion. Artistic stage settings and splendid 
lighting effects added charm to the presenta- 
tion. 
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Chicago 
(Continued from page 37) 
given at the Hyde Park Baptist Church dur- 
early part of April. She gave a pro- 
gram of dramatic readings at a recent meet- 
ing of the Hyde Park Opera Board. 

Laura C. Neel, of the piano faculty, 
played at a morning musicale at Wilmette, 
March 13. 

Karl McGuire, pianist, pupil of Lillian 
Powers, was selloiet for the Moody Memo- 
rial Church Choir annual concert, March 13. 

William Pfeiffer and Robert Long, artist 
pupils of Graham Reed, sang on March 
19 for the Brookfield Woman’s Club. 

Ruth Dresser, pianist, student of Edward 
Collins, gave a recital in Wheaton, IIL, 
March 12. 

Alice Hackett, of the College faculty. 
gave a piano recital for children at Wood- 
lawn, March 7, under the auspices of Lyon 
& Healy. 

Geraldine Pizza, soprano, sang for 
Pen and Pencil Club, March 15, at 
Knickerbocker Hotel. 

Ellen Ridley, violin pupil of Anah Webb, 
has been selected to represent the La Grange 
High School at the State High School 
Orchestra. 

Artist pupils of 
presented in a piano 
in the Little Theater of the College. 

Zulicka Turley, contralto, pupil of Mary 
W. Titus, sang at the annual luncheon of 
the Alethea Guild of the Edgewater Pres- 
byterian Church, March 25 

The opera department, under the direc- 
tion of Isaac Van Grove, presented Hansel 
and Gretel, March 25, in the Little Theater. 

Dorothy Buchanan, violin pupil of Anah 
Webb, recently been offered a position 
as violin instructor at the Morton Park 
Junior College 

The choir of the 


ing the 


the 
the 


Maurice Aronson were 
recital on March 12 


has 


Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of J. Arthur 
Edmonds, voice student of Isaac Van Grove, 
gave a concert March 13. Soloists were 
Lorena Anderson, pupil of Mr. Van Grove; 
Sherwood Thatcher, pupil of Frantz Pros- 
chowski, Kennedy Griffith, pupil of Mme. 
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\rimondi, and Roy Archer, pupil of John 
Thomas. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


John J. Hattstaedt, president of the Con- 
servatory, returned recently from his winter 
vacation in Arizona and California, and has 
resumed his activities in the conservatory. 

Adolf Weidig was the speaker at the 
eighth Friday Evening Musicale given in 
Lyon & Healy concert hall. Mr. Weidig 
recently spent several days in the East in 
order to attend the premiere performance 
of Wozzek at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia on March 19. 

Dorothy Gaynor Blake, well known com- 
poser, appeared in lecture-recital under the 
auspices of the Department of Class Piano 
on March 20. 

Lucia Altoonjian, soprano, pupil of 
Edoardo Sacerdote and Florence Auten- 
rieth, cellist, pupil of Hans Hess, appeared 
successfully in recital in the Civic Theater 
on March 22, under the direction of Bertha 
Ott, Inc. These two artist students of the 
conservatory were first place winners in 
the recent contest held under the auspices 
of the Society of American Musicians. 

A Musicale and Tea was given by the 
Heniot Levy Club in Conservatory Recital 
Hall on March 22. 

Jane Bradford Parkinson, assistant to 
Gail Martin Haake, of the Department of 
Class Piano, has been engaged to give a 
normal course in the University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula, Mont., in their six week 
summer session. 

Members of Psi chapter of Delta Omicron 
Sorority were presented in a formal Mu- 
sicale in Studio Theater on March 21. 

Piano pupils of William ©. Haeuser and 
violin pupils of Nelson Schreiber were pre- 
sented in program in Conservatory Recital 
Hall on March 5. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Twelve-Year-Old Philadelphia 
Girl Enthuses Schumann Club 


The Wildwood Tribune-Journal of Feb- 
ruary 20 had the following: “Last Saturday 
afternoon a delighted and enthusiastic audi- 
ence listened to the recital given by Mildred 
Gordon, child pianist of Philadelphia. The 
program numbers selected would have done 
credit to any adult performer, and were 
played with the technic and feeling which 
differentiates the artist from the mere per- 
former. Without doubt this twelve-year-old 
girl will be among the famous few at the 
top of the musical profession if her later 
years continue the promise the present now 
holds. She responded to the enthusiastic 
applause with several beautiful encores.” 
Alberto Jonas, of New York, is her teacher, 
and she is a Matinee Musical Club protegée. 


Morgan Trio Appears in Miami 


The Morgan Trio and Rafaelo Diaz gave 
an interesting concert on Saturday after- 
noon, February 28, at the Miami, Fla., home 
of Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James in honor of 
the Y. W. C. A. of that city. Representatives 
from every state in the union were included 
in the audience and the concert proved a 
real success. About 450 people paid five 
dollars each, the concert having been an- 
nounced only five days in advance. 

On the evening following, the trio gave 
another program at the residence of Mrs. 
H. E. Talbott, where they also met with 
favor. The following Thursday they ap- 
peared at the Firestone estate, returning im- 
mediately afterwards so as to be able to 
appear in Brooklyn and to broadcast their 
regular Wednesday afternoon program over 
WEAF. Incidentally, among the Morgans’ 
fan letters was one from mage Orleans. 


Baker C onitains ‘Midas Oratorio 
Society 

Charles Albert Baker conducted the Na- 
tional Oratorio Society broadcast over Sta- 
tion WEAF on Sunday, March 22. The 
works presented were Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Tale of Old Japan and Max Bruch’s Fair 
Ellen. The soloists in the first named ora- 
torio were: Margaret Olsen, soprano; Elsie 
Baker, contralto; James Melton, tenor, and 
Theodore Webb, baritone. Miss Olsen and 
Mr. Webb were the soloists in Fair Ellen. 

Next Sunday (Palm Sunday) Reinald 
Werrenrath will return to his regular post as 
conductor of the National Oratorio Society, 
and will offer the first part of Elgar’s The 
Apostles. The work will be completed on 
Easter Sunday. The hour of these broad- 
casts, as heretofore, is from 1 to 2 p.m. 


Anne Roselle to Appear in Opera 
Abroad 


Anne Roselle, soprano, will sail on March 
31 to appear in opera in Europe. Her first 
performance is scheduled for Budapest on 
April 24. 

Gertrude Wieder Sails . 

Gertrude Wieder, American contralto, 
sailed for Europe yesterday, March 27, to 
give recitals in London, The Hague, Berlin 
and Vienna. 
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Flisabeth Schumann Coming Next Season 


Photo by Setzer 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN, 


prima donna of the Vienna Staatsoper, 
tion of the 


Interest has been aroused in musical 
circles in this country by the announcement 
that Elizabeth Schumann, noted lieder and 
opera singer, will make a tour of the United 
States and Canada next season. 

Already Mme. Schumann has been en- 
gaged for appearances in recital with the 
Matinee Musical Club of Cincinnati; the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia 
University, New York; in the concert 
series of the University of Minnesota, and 
with the Maennerchor of Indianapolis. 

Mme. Schumann holds the official title of 
leading prima donna soprano of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, but her artistic ministrations 
have taken her far afield—to the leading 
opera houses of Germany, to the Paris 
Grand Opera, the Augusteo in Rome, Co- 
vent Garden in London, and, at the begin- 
ning of her career, to the Metropolitan 
Opera. Meanwhile, in practically every 
cultural center of Europe and South Amer- 
ica, Mme. Schumann’s authority in the 
realm of lieder is indisputably acknowledged. 

It is as lieder singer that Dr. Leopold 
Schmidt, of the Berliner Tageblatt, ap- 
praised her when he wrote: “A born in- 
terperter of song is Elizabeth Schumann. 
She has that which is unteachable, which 
is inborn—the Promethean spark. She is 
without question the most musical of 
singers. She knows Schubert better than 
most of her singing colleagues.” 

Mme. Schumann is descended from the 
famous Henriette Sontag, whose charm and 
beauty of voice thrilled audiences in the 
early decades of the past century. Like her 
illustrious forebear, she has been exalted 
as a singer of Mozart. It would seem that 
had taken to heart the admonition of 
“A Donna Anna 


she 
her glorious predecessor, 
over her father’s corpse, a Pamina when 
she sings ‘Ach, ich fuehl’s’—if she cannot 
move the public to tears, she has no idea 
of Mozart.” 

Mme. Schumann has acquired special dis- 
tinction in her singing of Richard Strauss 
songs. Her artistic association with the 


who will tour 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 


America next season under the direc- 


composer dates back to her days at the 
Hamburg Opera, when Dr. Strauss, as di- 
rector of the Vienna Staatsoper, heard her 
sing and, to the loss of Hamburg, procured 
for Vienna opera goers their ‘“beliebte 
Nachtigall.” 

As Sophie in his Rosenkavalier, and as 
interpreter of his songs, she is so closely 
allied in the public mind that she is known 
as a Strauss authority. In this connection, 
it may be remembered that when Dr. 
Strauss made his visit to this country, he 
chose Mme. Schumann to sing his songs on 
the concert tour he made that season. 

On her return to this country, Mme. 
Schumann will be assisted at the piano by 
her husband, Professor Carl Alwin, who, 
as musical director of the Vienna Staats- 
oper, enjoys equal prominence with his 
distinguished wife. 


Chopin Festival in Majorca 

PatMaA, Mayorca.—The island of Ma- 
jorca, where Chopin lived from 1838-1839, is 
preparing to give a Chopin Festival which 
will open at Palma on May 16 and will con- 
tinue until June 1. The festival has the 
strong support of Pablo Casals, who will 
transport his orchestra from Barcelona to 
take part in the celebrations. 
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Berlin 
(Continued from page 6) 


homage to Leo Blech, on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. Blech, who for twenty- 
five years has been continuously active as 
conductor at the Berlin State Opera, was 
honored by his colleague Kleiber, who de- 
voted a part of his program to Blech’s sym- 
phonic compositions, Waldwanderung and 
Von den Englein. Both pieces, written in 
Blech’s earlier years, pleased the audience 
very much; Blech was given a hearty ova- 
tion. 

The rest of the program was well matched 
in style to the romantic Blech pieces, con- 
taining Schumann’s first symphony and 
Smetana’s Aus Boéhmen’s Hain und Flur, 
with a lately discovered concerto grosso by 
Heinrich St6dlzel, a contemporary of J. S 
Bach, played as an introduction. 


GERMAN NOVELTY APPRECIATED 
Dr. Kunwald’s last symphony concert, con- 
tained as a novelty Arnold Ebel’s Sinfoni- 
etta Giogocosa, heard on this occasion for 
the first time in Berlin, though much played 
in the provincial cities. Arnold Ebel, presi- 
dent of the Union of German Composers, 
as well as of the General Union of German 
musicians and music teachers, is a widely 
known and important personage in Germany, 
though not primarily as a composer. His 
symphony, however, shows very respectable 
power also in this field, and was much ap- 
plauded. The Swiss violinist, Blanche Ho- 
negger contributed Mozart’s concerto in G 

major, playing with remarkable skill. 


Cortot AND THIBAUD IN Jornt REcITAL 


The joint recital of Cortot and Thibaud 
was one of the outstanding events of the 
season, They opened with Brahms’ A major 
sonata, continued with Mozcart’s deliciously 
played G major sonata, and then gave an 
unsurpassable performance of Debussy’s 
posthumous and unfamiliar sonata. Cesar 
Franck’s A major sonata was also played 
with incomparable authority and convincing 
mastery. 


GIESEKING PLays AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


Walter Gieseking’s second recital intro- 
duced some new compositions by Emerson 
Whithorne. Two pieces from his suite, 
Californian Pilgrimage, were played by 
Gieseking with all the perfection and fas- 
cinating charm of his style. The second 
piece, The Samarkand Gardens, proved a 
notable addition to modern piano literature, 
and pleased the audience by its vivid color- 
ing. It was preceded by the more austere 
and quiet Mission San Juan Capistrano. 


SPECIALISTS IN CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
Music 
Frederic Lamond has just finished a cycle 
of four Beethoven recitals, in which he 
proved again his authority in everything 
pertaining to Beethoven’s piano works. 

“ise C. Krauss has also chosen to special- 
ize, and in concentrating her efforts on 
modern piano music she has few rivals at 
present. Recently she gave a convincing 
proof of her art by playing Arnold Schon- 
berg’s entire compositions for the piano 
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with really admirable mastery of all their 
intricacies. 

Three other piano recitals should be 
mentioned. Ignaz Friedmann gave a 
memorable Chopin recital. Eunice Norton 
gave a second recital and confirmed the ex- 
cellent impression of her former playing. 
Iso Elinson’s Chopin recital was unusually 
enjoyable, and showed the extraordinary 
capacities ot this young Russian pianist. 

Baokovic A BERLIN Favorite 


Among violinists who have been heard 
in recital was Zlatko Balokovic, highly es- 
teemed in Berlin, for his brilliant technical 
achievements, his vivid temperament and 
his sweet tone. 

Francis Aranyi, an Hungarian violinist, 
resident in Berlin, is a finished virtuoso 
and excellent musician. 

Dr. Heinrich Moller, author of a valu- 
able collection of folk-songs, comprising 
hundreds of songs of many countries, pre- 
sented an extract from his publication, 
Stimmen der Volker in Liedern, (published 
by Schott Sdhne, Mayence). No less than 
twenty-seven songs were heard, Dr. Moller 
himself accomplishing a rare linguistic feat 
by singing in nine different languages. He 
was assisted by a trio of women’s voices, 
Katharina Kirchheim, Agnes Schulz- Lich- 
terfeld, Elise Hartwig and the pianist, 
Alexander Kostloff. This folk-song recital 
was extremely enjoyable and was highly 
appreciated by a aie audience. 

Huco LEICHENTRITT 


Music Students Help Each Other 


Raquel Shanock and Joseph Kempf, stu- 
dents at The School of Musicianship for 
Singers, Barbizon-Plaza, New York, ap- 
peared in the first of a series of recitals, 
March 14, at Grand Central Palace. 

This school is a place where singers may 
acquire fundamentals in music and artistic 
style; it is a training school for students 
to advance in the profession. The School 
of Musicianship fulfills a need, and pro- 
vides the requisites for a professional career. 
Most valuable are the contacts which lead 
to engagements. In this day the series of 
recitals means mutual help to acquire the 
wherewithal to pay for further study in the 
school. Participants in the recitals are en- 
titled, from the receipts in the sale of 
tickets, to one year’s instruction in one sub- 
ject. Surplus receipts are placed in a 
general Student Scholarship Fund. 

Raquel Shanock is a scholarship student, 
a fine lyric soprano; she appeared at Town 
Hall last year with Victor Chenkin, also 
with the Compinsky Trio, in the opera 
David, and in Cavalleria Rusticana. In 
January, she won special admiration in 
Haensel and Gretel; she also sang at the 
Edison Hotel, where her Russian Folk 
Songs won enthusiastic response. Joseph 
Kempf is a student of Elise Reimer Kelly, 
and of the School of Musicianship, a promis- 
ing bass-baritone, choir-singer for several 
years, appearing in The Metro Male Octet, 
having frequent appearances in New York. 
He is assistant engineer with the Third 
Avenue Railway System. 


Kullman Studies with Schoen-Rene 


Charles Kullman, the singer who has been 
having so much success abroad, is a product 
of Mme. Schoen-Rene, with whom he has 
worked since 1927. When not studying with 
Mme. Schoen-Rene herself, Mr. Kullman 
coaches with her operatic maestro in Berlin. 


Minneapolis Symphony Welcomed 
Home 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The twelfth con- 
cert of the University of Minnesota Sym- 
phony Series, marked the return of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra from its 
mid-winter tour covering ten states. Henri 
Verbrugghen and his men were given a rous- 
ing welcome. The orchestra and conductor 
responded with a spirited and polished pro- 
gram of three numbers: Overture to Oberon 
(Weber), Variations and Fugue on a theme 
of Mozart (Reger), and the Overture and 
Venusburg Music from Tannhauser. 

Sigrid Onegin, the soloist of the evening, 


is a favorite here and insistent solicitation 
for encores literally “stopped the show.” 
Onegin cast her spell upon her listeners 
with O pretres de Baal, from Le Prophete 
(Meyerbeer), and a group of German songs. 

Two guest conductors directed the orches- 
tra during March: Chalmers Clifton con- 
ducted, on March 13, and Eugene Goossens 
on March 20. E..G. 





The Piano 


By William Geppert 











During these days of stress, much is being 
said about collections. Musicians are just 
as much interested in collections as any busi- 
ness man, and especially as piano men. There 
is no doubt but that the radio has created a 
somewhat mixed attitude on the part of 
piano men as to collections. For those piano 
men who entered into the selling of radios 
are finding that radio paper is not the solid 
investment that piano paper is. The many 
dealers throughout the country who have 
gone through the past two years’ depression 
have found that their piano instalment paper 
has averaged far above that of the radio. 

The radio difficulty as to collections, how- 
ever, has been brought about by the manu- 
facturers of the instruments. Starting off 
with high prices, and then over-producing 
they then endeavored to sell the over-pro- 
duction at prices much lower than they were 
at the beginning of the present situation. A 
radio that sold formerly for $300 is now 
openly advertised for less than $100. Those 
persons who bought on the instalment plan 
the $300 radio, naturally feel that they have 
been unjustly sold, and those who have 
bought on the instalment plan find that they 
can save money by allowing the $300 radio 
to be repossessed, even though they have paid 
a large portion of the instalments, and then 
buy the same make of radio for less than 
the $100. 

This is one of those demonstrations of bad 
management on the part of manufacturers 
who have brought about the weakening of 

value as to the radio instalment paper. It is 

no fault of the radio that this has been 
brought about, but the fault of those concerns 
that manufacture them. The daily papers at 
the present time are quoting prices on well 
known makes that are so far below the price 
for which they originally were sold that it 
has caused a lowering in value of the radio 
paper, and that is detrimental to business of 
any kind. 

It is to be hoped that the situation now 
has reached the bottom, and that dealers 
will be more careful in the manner in which 
they sell the radio. One can take a risk on 
a piano, for that instrument always is a 
tangible asset, and there are no changes in 
the piano other than the changes in cases. 
There are some improvements that are being 
presented in the mechanism of the piano, 
but not of a drastic character. All improve- 
ments tend toward an uplift as to the tone 
quality. 

* * * 

Speaking of collections, the Retail Ledger 

of Philadelphia recently published an edi- 
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headed: “Watch 
fully!” and gave some 
graphic presentations of the 
1930 had upon two vitally 
ments of retailing—credit 
speed of collections.” The editorial goes on 
to state that “during the last half of 1928, 
collection ratios kept closely in step with 
credit sales, despite the fact that the latter 
were distinctly on the upgrade. At the be 
ginning of 1929, however, when credit sales 
were still mounting rapidly, collection ratios 
started their downward path at an almost 
precipitous rate of decline, dropping from 
50.2 per cent at the end of 1928 to 38.1 per 
cent (a decrease of 12.1 per cent) in October, 
1930, when they turned upward again, but by 
no means at the same rate as the credit 
sales had shot forward from July to October 
of the same year.” The Statement is mack 
that collection ratios then showed a sharply 
descending line, as is proven by the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of 
Michigan, that during 1927 and 1928 pay- 
ment was received on approximately half of 
the accounts outstanding at the beginning of 
a month, but during the last half of 1929 and 
throughout all of last year this percentage 
fell steadily, reaching the low point of 36 
percent in November, 1930. The efforts of 
business men to increase volume of. sales 
through credits has been detrimental, in that 
collections have not kept pace with the in 
crease in sales. 

The Uniyersity of Michigan report points 
out: “The liquidation period of accounts re- 
ceivable has increased from two months to 
approximately three months since 1927. 
With this situation, it is doubtful whether 
credit sales can be expanded much further, 
since a comparison of monthly sales with 
the credit-collection ratio shows that a ratio 
of 48 per cent is the danger line. And this 
danger line has already been reached.” 


Collections Care- 
“significant and 
effect which 

important ele 

sales, and the 


torial 


Piano dealers, and all others in business, 
for that matter, should study their collec 
tions closer than they study their sales. But 
this does not mean that there should be a 
laxity as to consideration of the credits ex 
tended, for all know that a piano sold well 
at the start collects well as the instalment 
account runs on. 
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choir of eighty-nine men and boys were 
assisted by the following soloists: Florence 
Mulholland, William Hyatt, Raymond Mc- 
Murray, Leonard Sanchez and the Rev. 
Lawrence H. Bracken. Charles Lauria was 
the accompanist. The program included 
Russian numbers by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Gretchaninoff ; Schubert's Ave Maria; Thine 
is the Kingdom from Gaul’s The Holy City; 
successful vocalists that the Echo Song by Orlando di Lasso, as well 
have had their training wholly or in part as traditional music. 
with Mrs. Mann are Constance Eberhardt - 
of the Chicago Civic Opera; Gerda Henius, 
(American soprano who made a big reputa 
tion on the Italian operatic stage and who 
scored a great suc at La Scala in Tosca; 
Anne Swinburne, of Count of oo 
fame; Geneve Cadle, whose New York and 
Chicago recitals won enthusiastic comments 
from the press; Alice Stitzel, head of the 
voice department of Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. (¢ Erma Rounds, well known 
Chicago voice coach; Louise Bowman 
Engles, head of the music department of 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Blanche Snyder, teacher in Canton, III 
Several Mann singers are found in leading 
Chicago church quartets: Kathleen March 
Strain, contralto of the First Methodist 
remple quartet; Helen Westfall, soprano in 
the North Shore Congregation, and Edith 
Mansfield, who holds the soprano part of 
the Lake Forest Presbyterian Church quar 
tet. Esther Curtis Ament is soloist at First 
Church of Christ Scientist at Lombard, III 
Doris Morand, also a contralto, was for- 
merly at K. A. M. Temple. 
Three Grand Rapids, Mich., 
cupying prominent professional positions are 
coaching with Mrs. Mann—Emmett Friar, 
baritone; Mrs. Muriel Montelius, contralto 
, Church of Christ Scientist, and 
Foreword, tenor of the First Pres 
byte Quartet 
Mrs. Mann's 
announced = for 


August 15 


Distinguished Singers From the 
Studios 
Mansfield, young 
Chicago soprano, this season, after her de 
but concert last Ox —— follows the tradi 
tion long associated with the studio of Ellen 
Kinsman Mann, noted Chicago teacher of 
singing. 
Among 
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Czerwonky Winning New Laurels 
in Germany 


wing Word comes from Berlin of the great 
success scored by Richard Czerwonky, prom 
inent Chicago violinist, in a concert with the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald conducting, on January 6. This 
was in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 


singers, 0¢ 


byterian 
for 1931 is 
June 22 to 


summer term 
eight weeks 


School Artist-Faculty 


Concerts 

Mannes Music School artist 
members of the faculty, 
violin recital by Paul Stassevitch 
on March 18, followed by Frank Sheridan's 
piano recital, April 15, and Ottille Schillig’s 

song recital, April 29. Mr. Stassevitch wa / ! Kunwald as they 
assisted by Margrethe SOmme, pianist (Mrs jt the ba dat im ferlin after a re- 
Paul Stassevitch), in presenting a program hearsal 

which included the Brahms D minor sonata, 

the Glazounoff A minor concerto, and a_ versary of the well 
group oi shorter pieces. mductor’s debut in 
“ occasion = he 
his own Cor 
lin performance, 
sition winning the 


Mannes 


he 


rec itals, 


David 
given by 
include a 


violinist-com- 
Berlin. On this 
besides other numbers 
icerto in D major, the first Ber- 
both composer and compo- 
clamorous plaudits of a 
capacity audience. Further test of his merits 
composer were given on January 28, 
mnky conducted the Berlin Sym- 
in the Bach Saal and his 


known 
poser-cc 
played 
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Symphonic Poem Episode received its ini- 
tial Berlin performance. 

Czerwonky also gave a violin recital at 
Berlin Lichterfelde on February 13, playing 
several of his own numbers, and again win- 
ning the full approval of his audience. His 
concert on February 2 at Cottbus, a suburb 
of Berlin where Czerwonky is well known, 
was another gratifying success. 

Czerwonky will return to Chicago about 
June 1, to resume his duties at Bush Con- 
servatory, where he heads the violin depart- 
ment and conducts the sy mnphony orchestra. 


John Powell Stn in Sacramento 


John Powell played at the Saturday Club, 
Sacramento, Calif., early in March with 
great success. Florine W enzel, president of 
the club, wrote to William Gassner, Mr. 
Powell’s manager, saying that Mr. Powell 
gave another one of his glorious programs. 
“He has so much to give in his music that 
he is always a great inspiration to our mem- 
bers. We had a large representation and a 
most enthusiastic and appreciative audience. 
John Powell’s art is so great that his con- 
certs should be in constant demand by the 
American people.” 

The Sacramento Bee says, “That John 
Powell, celebrated American concert pianist 
and composer, is a favorite in this country 
was demonstrated last evening. . . His ap- 
pearance was one of the important musical 
events of the present concert season. The 
hearers received each number with a quick 
and generous applause... The depth of 
Powell's musical genius was revealed over 
and over again.’ 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


W. J. Henderson is conducting a series of 
lectures on Mondays during March at the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios, New York, 
rhe first of these was illustrated by the fol- 
lowing pupils of Frank La Forge: Mary 
Lawrence, Lorna Doone and Virginia Dare 
Williamson, sopranos; Harrington van Hoe- 
sen and John Uppmann, baritones. 

Artist-pupils appearing recently at the 
regular Thursday broadcasts of the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios include: Katherine 
Philbrick, Phoebe Hall and Harold Dart, 
pianists; Genevieve Taliaferro, contralto; 
John Uppmann, baritone; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; and Phil Evans, accompanist. 


Mannes Concert Program 
evening’s concert (March 28) at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, under 
the direction of David Mannes, will offer 
a program to include the following numbers: 
Pomp and Circumstance (Elgar), Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, Hamlet (Tschaikow- 
sky), Invitation to the Dance (Weber- 
Berlioz), Andante from the violin concerto 
of Mendelssohn, Roses from the South 
(Johann Strauss) and The Sea and Sin- 
bad’s Ship (Rimsky-Korsakoff ). 


This 


March 28, 1931 
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MODERN MUSIC, JANUARY. 
FEBRUARY 

The first 1931 issue of Modern Music, 
published by the League of Composers, has 
just come to hand. It contains a reproduc- 
tion of the preliminary sketch by Robert 
Edmond Jones for the stage premiere of 
Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex, to be given by 
the league at the Metropolitan on April 21. 
It contains also a portrait sketch of Emerson 
Whithorne by Robert Winthrop Chanler. 
Articles in this issue of Modern Music are 
as follows: The Destiny of Exile (Rosen- 
feld), Szymanowski and his Stabat Mater 
(Ross), A New Patron for Music (Heins- 
heimer), Composition in Pure Movement 
(Wigman), Berg and Webern, Schdenberg’s 
Heirs (Wiesengrund-Adorno), New York 
Chronicle of New Music (B litzstein), Stra- 
vinsky as Psalmist—1931 (Piston) and the 
“Sones” of Cuba (Cowell). 

ORGAN 
THE MOUNTAINS, for or- 
gan, by ALBERT T. MASON, (Ditson.) 

BAYOU SONG, for organ, by FERDI- 
NAND DUNKLEY. (Ditson.) 

VIOLIN 

TWO VIOLIN PIECES, by LUCINA 
JEWELL. (Summy. ) The titles are 
Dance of the Goblins and Meadow Rue. 

REVERIE, violin solo, by MARIE E. 
DREIER. (Summy.) 

TWO INSTRUCTIVE VIOLIN 
PIECES, by RUDOLPH F. REISA. 
(Summy.) The titles are Gavotte, and 
Musette. 

ORCHESTRA 

SUITE BY G. F. 
band, arranged by TOM CL 
mer. ) 

FOUR PIECES FOR 
CHESTRA, arranged by 
(Schirmer. ) 





ODE TO 


AND BAND 


HANDEL 
ARK. 


for school 
(Schir- 


SCHOOL OR- 
TOM CLARK. 


PIANO 

ALBUM LEAF IN A MINOR BY 
CARL KOE v LING, with second piano part 
by BETSY HOWLAND. (Summy.) 

HOME rit SIC LESSONS, How to 
Find Your Musical Self, by HARRIET 
AYER SEYMOUR, supplemented by Music 
at Home Before Lessons Begin, by Geraldine 
L. Aitken, with introduction by Harriet A. 
Seymour. (Carl Fischer.) 

TWENTY-FOUR EARLY ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, composed for the virginals or 
clavichord. Edited and revised for the mod- 
ern piano by GEORGE PRATT MAXIM. 
( Ditson. ) 

DANCE ON THE LAWN, for piano, by 
MAXIM LITTOFF. (Carl Fischer.) 

A DANCE OF OLDEN TIME, a minuet 
for piano by P. MONDRONE. (Fischer.) 
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904 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel.: Circle 1-3311 


BERTHA YOCUM 


LESCHBTIZKY EXPONENT 
New York aris 
Certified Bf w v k First A 
cher of Piano—Pedagogical 
1200 Fiith Ave., New York. el. AT water 9-1294 
By appointment only 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Ii. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feisisu, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

















HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 


Specialist im correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, ete. 


Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 7-5420 





E\LERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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JOSE MOJICA, WITH GROUP OF FRIENDS IN PLAZA 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 
during his recent visit in Seville Vr. Mojica has just returned to this country and ts now 
on his annual spring concert tou 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional Pictures) 





























GILBERT ROSS 


FRANCIS ARANYI 


STEFI GEYER 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 


These World Famous Artists Have Chosen 
Their Master Instruments from the HERRMANN COLLECTION 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


LOUIS PERSINGER 


ADOLF BUSCH 





FrANciIs ARANYI 
J. B. Guadagnini, Parma, 1761 
ARTHUR ARGIEWICZ 
Nic. Gagliano, Naples, 1761 
ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1709 
ix Ernst 
Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1729 
Max BALDNER 
Cello by J. B. Guadagnini, Parma, 1760 
ApOLF BELFER 
Nic. Gagliano, Naples, 1735 
Iso BriseE.u 
. B. Guadagnini, Milano, 1753 
JaAScHA Bron 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1724 
RicHARD Burcin 
B. Guadagnini, Milano, 1756 
Pror. ApoLtF BuscH 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1732 
“The Wiener” 
OTTOKAR CADEK 
Matteo Gofriller, Venice, 1698 
Vic. I. CHARBULAK 
Carlo Tononi, Venice, 1729 
Mario Corti 
Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1730 
Curtis INsTiTUuTE OF Music 
Nicolo Amati, Cremona, 1668 
Ferdinand Landolphus, Milano, 1760 
Nic. Gagliano, Naples 
JASCHA FISHBERG 
Nic. Gagliano, Naples, 1761 
“The Partello” 
LILIAN Fucus 
Viola by Matteo Gofriller, Venice 
STEFI GEYER 
J. B. Guadagnini, Milano 
FRANK GITTELSON 
Nicolo Amati, Cremona 
LEON GOLDWASSER 
J. B. Guadagnini, Piacenza, 1744 
RicHarp Harzer 
Vincenzo Ruger, Cremona, 1702 
JascHa HeEtretz 
Carlo Tononi, Venice 
Joseph Guarnerius, 1742 
“The Ferdinand David” 
Mrs. Herter-Norton 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1709 
“The Sivori” 


ABRAHAM HocHSTEIN 

Laurentius Storioni, Cremona, 1782 
Pum. A. KacHan 

Viola by Nic. Gagliano, Naples, 1763 
ELIENA KAZANOVA 

Matteo Gofriller, Venice, 1705 
WiruiaM H. Kine 

Jacobus Stainer, Absam, 1665 
BerRNARD KUGEL 

Ferdinand Landolphus, Milano, 1760 
Ratpn Lewanpo 


B. Guadagnini, Turin, 1772 
ex Culbertson 


Epirn Loranp 
Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1743 
“The Columbus” 


Mrs. M. Marcus 

J. B. Guadagnini, Piacenza, 1744 
WittiumM McPHar 

J. B. Guadagnini, Milano, 1756 
Yenupt MENUHIN 


Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1733 


“The Prince Khevenhuller”’ 
PAULINE MICHEL 
Matteo Gofriller, Venice, 1703 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 


Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1729 
“The Unico” 


MiscHa MISCHAKOFF 
J. B. Guadagnini, Piacenza, 1741 
“The Venus” 


Kart MuENCcH 

J. B. Guadagnini, Turin, 1775 
Louts PERSiNGER 

Joannes Warotti, Bologna, 1789 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 

Cello, Stradivarius-A matise 
VLADIMIR RESNIKOFF 

J. B. Guadagnini, Milano, 1751 
JosepH Ropa 

Franciscus Pressenda, Turin, 1831 
Gounop RoMANDY 

diexandre D’Espine, Turin 
Max Rosen 

Sanctus Seraphin, Venice, 1732 
GILBERT Ross 

Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1705 

“The Joest” 


STANISLAUS SCHAPIRO 
Nicolo Amati, Cremona, 1676 
he Ole Bull” 


ToscHa SEIDEL 


Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1714 
“The Da Vinci” 


JASCHA SELWITZ 
J. B. Guadagnini, Turin, 1775 
OsKAR SHUMSKY 
Camillus Camilli, Mantua, 1738 
CATHERINE WADE-SMITH 
Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1727 
x Ries 


STEFAN SOPKIN 

J. B. Guadagnini, Turin, 1776 
SAMUEL SPIELMAN 

Cello by Michel Deconet, Venice 
JOACHIM STUDSCHEWSKY 

Cello, Matteo Gofriller, Venice, 1705 
BELA SZIGETI 

J. B. Guadagnini, Turin, 1768 
HELEN TESCHNER-TAS 

Antonius Stradivarius, Cremona, 1683 


The Cobbett” 
Dirz WEISMANN 
Joseph Guarnerius, Cremona, 1732 


Pror. Epcar WOLLGANDT 
Joseph Guarnerius fil. Andr. 1711 





EMIL HERRMANN 


161 West §7th Street 
New York City 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 
Berlin, W. 30 


Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 











YEHUDI MENUHIN 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 














GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


CATHERINE 
W ADE-SMITH 


DIEZ WEISMANN 


ISO BRISELLI 


























